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Computes Time and Interest 


Simultaneously 


All at ove operation in the twink- 
ling of an eye—Meilicke Time 
and Interest Calculator computes 
both the time and interest on all 
interest-bearing transactions. 
Therein it differs from any other 
device, machine or book, which 
computes the /ferest only. 


Meilicke Time and Interest 
Calculator works faster and more 
accurately than any other device. 
Saves three-quarters the time 
now wasted in figuring interest. 
Saves the interest you lose 
through undiscovered errors. 


Eliminates expense of keeping a 
daily record of uncollected earned 


interest now required in 
National Bank statements—and 
saves hours of time now lost in 
calculating such interest at every 
bank examiner’s call. 


Simple, accurate and efficient. 
Inexperienced clerk can oper- 
ate it. 


As necessary to banke:s as the 
Automatic Computing Scale is 
to merchants. Stops the leaks— 

protects bank against loss—safe- 
guards customers—wins patrons’ 
confidence. Send for descrip- 
tive literature containing en- 
dorsements of prominent banks. 


Meilicke Calculator Company 


Makers of Time and Money-Saving Efficiency Devices 


D352 North Clark Street 


Chicago Illinois 
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will show you a method where- 
by you can straighten out your 

ccounting systems—and itwill 
point the way to greater per- 
sonal success for you. 


Executive are in constant 


are you yourself 


for greater business success? 


How are you protecting yourself 
againt loss brought about, not be 
cause of any particular failing on 
your part, but because you have not 
advanced in your own individual 
ability to the same degree that others 
about you have advanced. 


Accountancy is the key-note to 
the successful conduct of any bus- 
iness. The requirements in Ac- 
countancy are becoming more 
exacting every day. 


Old methods are failing —only 
the latest forms of procedure, based 
on the most careful study of Ac- 
countancy requirements, are win- 
ning success. 


Men properly trained to admin- 
ister the duties of an Accounting 


demand at high salaries. 


Accounting Executives, 
watching the results of 
their departments are rec- 
ommending the study of 
advanced courses in Accountancy 
to men withwhom they are working, 


The leading Executives in busi- 
ness are demanding a knowledge of 
Accountancy from men in respon- 
sible positions. 


Send today for our FREE BOOK 
on Business and Professional Ac- 
countancy. It will bring you the 
facts regarding the development in 
Accountancy methods. It will show 
the application of advanced princi- 
ples in Accountancy to better busi- 
ness methods. It will show you 
how a training in Accountancy will 
enable you to earn more money, 
and to command high Executive 
positions, 

Read the direct, common sense illustra- 
tions of how staggering losses in business 


may be brought about by some simple 
etror in Accountancy procedure. See for 


ponseell how a complete training in the 
ndamentals, as well as the advanced prin- 
ciplesin Accountancy, cansavecostly errors. 


“A complete knowledge of Accountancy 
is essential to the successful administration 
of any executive office in business,” says 
the President of one of the largest manu- 
facturing organizations in the United 
States. This man realizes the full value of 
proper Accounting training, because he 
started his business career as an accountant. 


Our FREE BOOK gives the statements 
and opinions of many leading men in 
business. It is a valuable book to anyone 
who reads it. ' 


If you are serious in your desire for 
greater personal achievement, write for 
your copy at once. 


Your request will not incur any obliga- 
tion on your part. Return the coupon 
below today, with your name plainly writ- 
ten or Your copy of the book will 
be sent to you at once—FREE. 


Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 3396 4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your book on Business and Professional 
Accountancy—without obligation to me. 
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Edward Thompson was lumber man and a good 
one, too, his competitors often declared. 
the sole owneT, operated chain of 
out the State of 
| For twenty-five years the business grew an 
} 4 ished and ‘Thompson became usipecause he treated ae 
everyone with exacting fairness. Even after Federal 
> @ | income taxes came into being he ordered that the es. ae 
Government be given the benefit of every doubt in 
Then came @ day, when the Treasurer, who had 
charge of all the Thompson Lumber Company's 
nancial affairs, decided that thorough and €X- 
haustive audit would be @ good investment. In the 
history of the company no such audit had ever been 
So a public accounting firm from Madison was 
called in. Their auditors spent several weeks On the 
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The money-column a 13th-century invention 


In England, about the year 1300, bookkeepers first 
entered amounts in a separate column. One of the earliest 
books in which this innovation appears is an ‘‘Account of 
the Royal Wardrobe,”’ a page of which is reproduced here. 


In the books used for modern Loose Leaf accounting, 
one opening of the book provides more than one hundred 
columns. Expenditures of many departments, each under 
its proper heading, are entered side by side for quick 
comparison. 

Among the business houses that use National Loose 
Leaf and Bound Books in their accounting departments 
are such institutions as the Cunard Steamship Company, 
Ltd., the Fleischmann Company, and the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation. 


Ask your stationer to show you the National line of 
Loose Leaf Columnar Books and Sheets—National Series 
07048 to O7088. 


_ Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


EXVERY accountant and every 
purchasing agent ought to have 
our book, “‘Ready Records for Ac- 
counting.” It’s free—ask your 
stationer for a copy. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 
Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


National Loose Leaf Columnar Books 
can be had with anywhere from 2 to 
126 columns. The sheets include forms 
designed especially to record informa- 
tion necessary for tax returns, distri- 
bution of expense, sales statistics, etc. 
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Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park ~Saint Paul — Minnesota 


**Well, well! ThoseFirst Trust folks certainly are good scouts. ”” 


Remembrance 


TRADE MARK 


It does a man’s heart good to discover that 
this is a far better and kindlier business world 
than he had thought it could be. He fairly 
radiates warm gratitude and good will. 


Friendliness is a priceless quality in busi- 
ness—a constant urge which makes sales 
more quickly and more surely than any 
amount of dry logic or argument. It cannot 
be neglected. It is too valuable. It must be 
intelligently fostered. That is Remembrance 
Advertising’s concern. 


Brown & Bigelow have spent twenty-five 
ears in furthering friendliness for their clients. 
ys naturally we have developed many apt 
methods of expressing sincere appreciation. 
And have achieved a signal skill in the pro- 


duction of those business gifts which are 
most appreciated. 


The Mission Leather Bill Fold shown 
above is a notable example of our handiwork. 
Gold-stamped with a man’s own name, it 
warms his heart mightily. It proves thought- 
fulness and appreciation. It wins good will. 


Our facilities and experience are at the 
disposal of all men interested in strengthen- 
ing the ties which bind their customers to 
them. Write for our booklet, ‘“Remembrance 
Advertising.’’ It relates actual incidents of 
the power of friendliness in business, and 
tested methods of increasing it. It is sent 
free, without obligation, to any business 
executive. 


Calendars — Engraved Holiday Greetings — Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties — Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Canadian Plant-Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


© 1921 B&B 
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That Thing Called Education 


What the A. I. B. Is Doing for the Individual, the Banking 
Profession and the Nation—As Seen at Its 


“TUST what is it that holds this body 

of men together—and where do you 
conjure up a brand of fraternal spirit 
that one would expect to find only 
among graduates of the same college 
or members of the same secret order?” 

I asked this question as the train 
sped north toward Minneapolis and 
the nineteenth annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
I asked it of an elderly banker, presi- 
dent of a large institution and himself 
one of the pioneers in Institute work. 

He snapped back the answer with- 
out shifting his mental gears. “Loyal- 
ty,” he said— “loyalty to their profes- 
sion and its ideals.” 

I asked the question again a few 
days later, during one of the lulls in a 
strictly non-stop convention —this time 
of a young bank clerk from the far 
West. His mind, too, was running in 
high. “That’seasy,” hereplied. “It’s 
vision, and the hope of a better future.” 

I put the same question a third time 
to a man of early middle-age, but a 
man who has already made his mark in 
banking. This banker, with a career 
behind him in retrospect and ahead of 
him in prospect, replied with one word: 
“You 

So there you have it—loyalty, 
vision and youth. In reality the three 
answers are the same, for loyalty and 
vision are attributes,of youth —mean- 
ing not necessarily lack of years, but 
the spirit of youth, the idealism of 
youth and the energy of youth. 

It was the spirit of youth that arove 
more than 800 A. I. B. delegates this 
last July through a series of long, tiring, 
sweltering business sessions that called 
for sharp wits and sound judgment. 
It was the idealism of youth that lined 
them up squarely behind a_ broad, 
effective educational policy for the 
coming year. It was the energy of 
youth that carried them through the 
entertainment program that rounded 
out each regulation 26-hour convention 
day —a program that would have tired 
the huskiest product of a public school 


By THE BYSTANDER 


playground. It is a combination of 
these characteristics that has welded 
more than 44,000 bank men, with 
nothing else in common but their pro- 
fession and their Americanism, into a 
solid, harmonious, producing organi- 
zation. 

One outsider, a guest at the conven- 
tion, made the mistake of lamenting 
that so few of these coming financial 
giants have as yet produced the thin- 
ning locks and thickening waistline 
commonly credited to the banking pro- 
fession in our best movies. “This 
organization ought to have an age 
limit,” he suggested to a certain bank 
officer. “There are too many young 
men here.” 

The officer turned on his heel and 
walked away without a reply. His 
later comment was: “There is no use 
of arguing with a man like that, who 
can stick around here for four days and 
not see that youth is one of the vital 
things about this organization.” 

To get a true picture of what the 
American Institute of Banking is doing 
for bank men, the banking profession 


and the American public, go to one of. 


1921 Convention 


its conventions. For if there is any 
side of its organization or of the human 
material in it that is not there revealed; 
it represents the hitherto undiscovered 
fourth dimension. 

Historically, the A. I. B. is the out- 
growth of the American Institute of 


Bank Clerks, founded in 1901. This . 


in turn had evolved from the Minne- 
apolis Bank Clerks Association, born 
the year before in the 1921 convention 
city. At its twentieth birthday meet- 
ing, the A. I. B. reported a total of 
44,903 members. Contrast this figure 
with a membership of 32,303 in 1920, 
and you get some idea of the educa- 
tional urge behind the organization. 

It was this same urge that inspired 
Joseph Chapman, then a bank clerk, 
now identified with a large commercial 
house, to get together a group of fellow 
students eager for the pursuit of 
knowledge. He himself was taking a 
law course nights, because he thought 
a banker ought to know something 
about law. It had occurred to him that 
some of the other boys in the bank 
would benefit from the same kind of 
study. So they got a lecturer from 
the university and formed a class; it 
was from those classes that the present 
A. I. B. grew 

The first Institute convention was 
held in Cleveland in 1903. It brought 
together an earnest group of pilgrims 
who were trying to land on a Plymouth 
Rock of their own without running 
aground on any other rocks before they 
reached it. 

“Did you ever see a dog laugh?” 
asks George E. Allen in his history of 
the Institute. ‘One did when he be- 
held the delegates assembled at Cleve- 
land. His dogship did not see in a 
certain delegate from Chicago the man 
destined to control financial transac- 
tions for the United States govern- 
ment during the greatest war in 
history. -He did not see in a certain 
delegate from Pittsburgh the man 
destined to be chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. He did 
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Nota Yale-Harvard football crowd, but a Bankers Special off for a day’s frolic 


not see in a certain delegate from Mil- 
waukee a man destined to serve with 
conspicuous efficiency in fields of 
constructive finance and patriotic 
statesmanship. He did not see in a 
certain delegate from New York a man 
destined to serve the Empire state in 
the supervision of metropolitan trans- 
portation in its greatest crisis.” 

There were a good many other things 
that his dogship did not see. He did 
not see 16,141 students taking Institute 
courses during the fiscal year of 1920-21 
—a number nearly as large as the com- 
bined enrollment of Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and Cornell. He did not see 
those same “certain delegates’’ still 
preserving an active, working interest 
in the Institute eighteen years later. 
He did not see the boy whoruns the A-F 
ledger acting as a convention delegate 
on an equal footing with his boss of the 
First National back home. All of 
which justifies the comment of John H. 
Puelicher of Milwaukee, himself an 
Institute pioneer, that “the story of 
the A. I. B. is too good to be true.” 

Procedure is more nearly standard- 
ized in banking, of course, than in al- 
most any other business; but’standard- 
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The Institute plays as 


ization is not wholly responsible for the 
really remarkable efficiency of the 
Institute. The real answer is found in 
the fact that the A. I. B. has formu- 
lated a very definite objective, and 
through sane leadership and painstak- 
ing effort has developed the machinery 
for attaining that objective. The 
Institute is an organization for educa- 
tion; its success is based on unity of 
aim and standardization of methods. 
That is why one sees at an A. I. B. 
convention the problems of education 
set up as the paramount issue, and that 
is why one sees evidence of organiza- 
tion cropping out in every convention 
detail. 

The objective of the Institute may 
be considered as three-fold; and of the 
three phases, training of the individual 
is first and foremost. That is the 
cornerstone upon which the A. I. B. is 


hard as it works; and who wouldn't, with Lake Minnetonka for a playground? 
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built; and its program today probably 
stands unique as the effort of an entire 
profession to conduct classroom work 
on so broad a scale or on so uniform a 
basis. D. C. Wills, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, talked freely of the edu- 
cational phase of the work at the 
Minneapolis convention: 

“The big job that the Institute is 
doing for banking,” he said, “is in 
centering its efforts on fitting men for 
promotion —in keeping a group of men 
constantly coming along to fill vacan- 
cies as they occur. In most systems 
of vocational education the gulf is too 
wide between theory and practice— 
that is, too long a time elapses between 
the learning of a thing and its applica- 
tion. The ideal situation comes when 
a pupil, while studying a_ subject, 
learns at the same time how he is 
going to use that knowledge. It is 
here that the Institute plan gets its 
great strength. Men are learning the 
theory of banking at the same time 
they are practicing the profession.” 

Educationally, then, the American 
Institute of Banking is a University of 
Experience. It does not aim to take 
the place of America’s other universi- 
ties. It is their complement. It has 
carried the college, even the class- 
room, into business, and is giving a 
real professional education to men who 
otherwise could get it only by absorp- 
tion or from a self-imposed course of 
textbook study. 

Specifically, the young man who en- 
rolls in the Institute takes first an 
elementary course in banking and law, 
requiring from six months to a year. 
Textbooks for the course are supplied to 
the ninety chapters. Speakers expert 
in each phase of the course lecture to 
the classes. The lecturers may be 
bankers; they may be university pro- 


fessors or lawyers, or economists. On 
passing a written examination the 
young banker receives an elementary 
certificate of graduation. 

He is then eligible for the standard 
courses, which are“four in number. 
The first is a course in commercial 
law —not that the A. I. B. has any idea 
of making lawyers out of bankers, but 
it does aim to teach bankers when they 
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Feeding 1,500 people on these side trips is no sinecure, but it’s allin the day’s work for the committee 


should go to law and when they should 
decide points of legal safety for them- 
selves. A section on ‘negotiable in- 
struments follows; then a course in 
standard economics, a _ science on 
which the whole banking structure 
rests. The fourth and last is a course 
in standard banking, in which we find 
banking theory seasoned by practice, 
and practice steadied and guided by 
theory. 

The A. I. B. standard courses re- 
quire a maximum of one yea: apiece 
for completion, though a pupil may 
finish them in less time and receive his 
standard certificate of graduation. 
Yet his book education need not stop 
there; the Institute provides at present 
one advanced course —in accounting — 
which is optional. 

But this advanced course does not 
entirely satisfy the need of post- 
graduate work by Institute men— 
hence a program of forum meetings 
that is broad in scope and far-reaching 
in effect. The A. I. B. works on the 
theory that the successful banker must 
be a student for life; it believes that the 
standard courses create an appetite for 
more, and it dishes out education in 
habit-forming quantities by the dis- 
cussion of broad financial and economic 
problems at monthly meetings for 
graduates and advanced banking men. 

Of the eighty-four city chapters of 
the A. I. B., twenty-five have active 
forums; there are eleven others that 
have junior bankers clubs or similar 
organizations that accomplish practi- 
cally the same purpose. But what is 
more to the point, the Institute has a 
committee working vigorously to bring 
more converts into the fold—which 
means that eventually the converts 
will come. 

This study work is again supple- 
mented by a public speaking program 


that adds still another handle to the 
A. I. B. plow. The Institute believes 
in making the banker a good man on 
his feet as well as a good man at his 
desk. Consequently, regular inter- 
city debates are held throughout the 
year, and by elimination the contest is 
narrowed down to two teams that 
debate each year at the convention for 
a national cup. 

But one does not have to talk long 
to an Institute man to discover that 
“book learning,” taken straight and 
undiluted, is not the only thing the 
A. I. B. does for the individual. Edu- 
cation, axiomatically, is useless unless 
itis used. It would be biological folly 


to equip an angleworm with a pretty 
set of wings, and an intensive course in 
mountain climbing would be a total 
loss to the average subway worker. 
Talk to Institute men anywhere, 
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and you will find they have an almost 
unanimous realization that banking 
education is only a foothold on the 
ladder, and not an automatic hoist 
that will swing a clerk into the presi- 
dent’s chair. In fact, one bank officer 


- volunteered the information to the 


writer that the average man just out of 
college demands more consideration 
for his scholastic attainments than the 
Institute graduate with a practical 
background of experience added to his 
Institute certificate. 

“The A. I. B. gives a man the vision 
to see an opportunity and the educa- 
tion to grasp it,” said one convention 
delegate. 

Said another: “Anyone can get an 
education, but everyone won’t use it. 
I have taken the A. I. B. courses be- 
cause I knew I could earn a promotion 
with them that I couldn’t earn with- 
out them.” 

Said a third: “My salary has 
quadrupled since I took the Institute 
courses. That’s the best answer to the 
opportunity question.” 

And here is still another angle: “I 
became a foreign banker simply be- 
cause they happened to need a boy in 
the foreign department when I entered 
the bank fifteen years ago. If it had 
happened to be in the collection de- 
partment, my career would have been 
there. There was no selection by the 
bank, and none by the individual. 
The Institute courses will show a man 
what work he is best fitted to do, and 
will help fit him for that work.” 

Said D. C. Wills: “Of course no 
man can ride to promotion on an 
Institute certificate. He must ‘de- 
liver’ as in any other line of business. 
But the Institute has made its certi- 
ficate mean something in the way of 
achievement that will help that man in 


his climb.” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Bank-Built Market for Maple Sugar 


Everybody Stood to Lose in This Vermont Community Until 
the Bank Went Into the Maple Products Business and Won 


AKE a_ pencil 

problem: 

A hardscrabble New England farm- 
ing section has a special crop that 
brings in $400,000 yearly when times 
are good. But bad times cut prices 60 
per cent. The average backwoods 
farmer stands to lose $300 to $500, and 
that is practically the net profit on all 
his other activities. 

What will be the effect upon the 
bank that does most of that com- 
munity’s financial business? 

This was a situation faced last 
spring by the directors of the Welden 
National Bank, of St. Albans, Vermont. 
Apart from the prospect of decreased 
deposits by farmers and merchants, 
and general hardship to the community 
through loss of profit on its farm work, 
there was the prospect that production 
of that specialty might drop as much 
as $100,000 for several years, a setback 
due to discouragement. 

The specialty is maple syrup and 
sugar, and the bank’s way of meeting 
the crisis should be interesting to 
bankers generally, because thousands 
of similar communities all over the 
United States have farm specialties 
subject to the same difficulties. Maple 
products in the North, farm-made 
cane syrup in the South, the prunes 
and apples of the Northwest, the 
lemons and raisins of California, the 
grapefruit of Florida, the pecans of 
Georgia, the winter vegetables and 
canning crops of the truck grower, 
the furs collected by the farmer- 
trapper, the honey, cheese, poultry and 
canning club dainties—these are but a 
few of the specialties that represent 
farm folks’ “velvet,” and are subject to 
many more speculative market troubles 
than the staple products of agriculture. 


and figure this 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


The Prohibition ‘‘Clause’’ 


HIS prohibition opening in a 
circular letter aroused interest 
and sold maple products: 


This Bank is located on the Can- 
adian border, where we have the best 
Canadian Whisky above us, and the 
best Vermont Maple Syrup all around 
us. The law prevents our shipping 
you the first, but we would be pleased 
to act for you in supplying your needs 
as regards the Maple Syrup. This 
state produces the highest quality 
of Maple Syrup in the world. 


A typical “‘sugaring off’’ picnic in the maple syrup country 


Ever hear of the teasel crop, for 
instance? A thistle-like plant used by 
cloth fullers, it is a specialty of the 
farmers around Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Falling prices threaten the extinction 
of the industry. A group of business 
men have just organized better market- 
ing methods to save it. Along thesame 
line, banks in Marion County, Oregon, 
recently financed crops of loganberries 
and cherries which otherwise could 
not have been harvested profitably. 

Maple syrup brought $2 a gallon in 
1920, but only sixty to seventy-five 
cents was offered by buyers last 
spring against $1.25 production cost. 
The Welden National Bank directors 
voted to take the farmers’ syrup, lend 
seventy-five cents a gallon on the best 
grade, and endeavor to sell both syrup 
and maple sugar, making returns to 
the farmers when the deal had been 
carried out. 

The work began with a newspaper 
announcement of the plan which 
brought 22,000 gallons of syrup to the 


farms. 


bank within two weeks, as well as a 
large quantity of maple sugar. Some 
place to keep the stuff was the next 
necessity—fortunately, George H. 
Soule & Co., a St. Albans mercantile 
concern, volunteered to store it free. 
Then grading, packing and selling 
began. Much of the maple output of 
Franklin County, of which St. Albans 
is the seat, comes from small farmers 
working places on shares or renting 
The good prices of 1920 led 
many of them to make first payments 
on farms of their own, and the drop in 
prices this year threatened the loss of 
farms through inability to meet pay- 
ments. Maple syrup is brought to 
town in barrels where buyers heat the 
best quality to prevent spoiling, and 
put it up in cans for the trade. Lower 
grades are sold in bulk to confectioners, 
bakers, tobacco manufacturers and 
other industrial users. Because it was 
lending money on No. 1 and also to 
encourage the production of the best 
quality, the bank graded very gener- 
ously, taking a very large percentage 
as No. 1, whereas professional buyers 
were accepting not more than 5 to 10 
per cent of their whole receipts as first 
quality. 

The sales campaign was managed by 
Bruce R. Corliss, cashier of the bank, 
who decided that other bankers would 
be his best prospective customers for 
maple syrup and sugar, and that it 
would sell on quality, and the reputa- 
tionof Vermont. Mr. Corliss is thirty- 
four years old, and has spent nineteen 
years of that time in the bank, leaving 
school at fifteen because he did not like 
to study. Bank work has given him a 
pretty good understanding of the 
farmer’s problems. 

His method of selling was by means 
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of a circular letter which 


offered maple syrup and 
sugar at prices ranging 
from $2.25 to $1.50 per 
gallon for first and second 
grade syrup, and from 


TO MAKE MAPLE SYRUP 


Break cake up fine so it will melt easily, in kettle with 
about one-third water. When boiling, stir all the time. 
for half a minuteor so, then takeoff and strain through a cloth. 

Remove the cakes from shipping box and 
dry, with cakes separated. 


Boil 


store where 


forty down to fifteen cents 
for sugar in various grades, | 
the best being small cakes, 
and the cheapest soft 
sugar in thirty-five-pound 
tubs. A convenient reply 
postal was enclosed to 
facilitate ordering. Also, 
samples were sent to some 
of the big insurance offices 
in New England, and 
insurance men proved as 
liberal buyers as bankers, 
though on a smaller scale, 
because not so many of 
them were circularized. 
The mailing list was con- 
fined to about 4,000 na- 
tional banks, chosen in 
territory where express 
and parcel post rates on 
consumer lots of syrup and 
sugar would not be pro- 
hibitive. However, some 
circularizing was done in 
distant states, and Cal- 


Vermont Maple Sugar 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Welden National Bank 


For account of Maple Syrup Producers of Franklin County. 


PURE 


PACKED EXPRESSLY FOR 
Under Direction of 


of St. Albans, Vt. 


ONE POUND 


ifornia and Nebraska sent 
a surprising number of 
orders. 

At this writing, about 
10 per cent of the syrup and sugar have 
been sold, with pretty good prospects 
that the rest will be marketed at a 
profit to the farmers. 

Until marketing machinery breaks 
down, and it is necessary to go to 
consumers, one cannot realize the enor- 
mous flow through regular trade 
channels of even a specialty like maple 
syrup and sugar. Normally, buyers 
purchase by the barrel and sell by the 
carload to the grocery trade, and the 
stuff finds outlets through thousands of 
retail stores. When it becomes neces- 
sary to sell it by the single gallon and 
pound in an emergency, the task is 
stupendous as well as costly. Mr. 
Corliss believes that bankers in many 
sections of the country might undertake 
the marketing of such crops in emergen- 
cies, but he doesn’t want to give the 
impression that it is easy, because hard 
work and expense money are necessary. 

“The bank’s employees volunteered 
to work overtime without compensa- 
tion, handling the syrup and the loans 
connected with it as well as relieving 
me of bank duties that made it possible 
to devote five or six hours a day to the 
syrup campaign,” said Mr-Corliss. “I 
gave personal attention not only to the 
correspondence, but to details like 
packing, to make certain that custom- 
ers got as perfect a maple product as 
it was possible for this section to send 
them—and we make the best up here. 

“Where one has to find customers, 


Label used for “soft sugar’’ in 35-pound 

packed by the bank on behalf of the farmers; the 

oval photograph is Bruce R. Corliss, cashier of the 
bank, who managed the sales campaign 


pails— 


explain the product to them, 
answer their inquiries and fill their 
orders, it naturally takes time, 
especially the first year. But you also 
make friends who will order again next 
year, and they make friends for you. 
Some of the banks and life insurance 
companies have large co-operative pur- 
chasing clubs among their employees, 
customers for fifty or one hundred- 
gallon lots, and it is possible to find 
customers among high class grocers 
who make a specialty of carrying fine 
food specialties for their customers. 

“The expense was considerable, but 
not prohibitive. We have spent about 
$100 in printing circular letters, price 
lists, reply postcards for ordering, 
labels for syrup cans and wrappers for 
sugar, and another $50 for extra 
quantities of our regular lithographed 
letterheads. For a circular, we used 
our lithographed blank for “Report of 
Condition,” another $50 expense. 
Stenographic and clerical work ran 
about $250. There was expensive 
labor at the warehouse, and the cost of 
cans, boxes and the like, but these will 
undoubtedy be charged to selling 
expenses if the campaign shows a profit. 
Our directors are willing to stand sell- 
ing expenses up to $1,000 or $2,000. 
That is only a few cents per gallon of 
syrup, but we do not aim to make 
anything, the only item that can be 
considered a profit on the transaction 
being our interest on maple syrup loans. 
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“We received many friendly letters 
from bankers praising our efforts, as 
well as many favorable comments upon 
the quality of our syrup and sugar. 

“Most people seem to be familiar 
with dark maple products having a 
strong tang, but that is not the best 
stuff. Color and strong flavor in both 
syrup and sugar come principally from 
dirt — rain water that washes down into 
the sap buckets, fallen leaves and so 
forth. Made by modern methods such 
as we now use in Vermont, sap is 
caught in covered buckets, gathered 
frequently, and boiled in evaporators 
instead of the old-fashioned kettle, and 
comes out light-colored and with a 
delicate taste that soon weans one 
from the dark, strong product. 
We hope to carry this 
work to a point where 
farmers will organize 
and take it up them- 
selves through a co- 
operative marketing 
organization, and I 

think that is one of 
the most valuable 

services the banker 

can render farmers 

everywhere—in an 
emergency help 
them sell their stuff, 
but for permanent 
benefit, help them 
organize to sell it them- 
selves. We also hope to 
see this work develop into 
direct trading between city 

people and farmers for chickens, eggs, 
canned fruits, preserves, honey, Dutch 
cheese. We are going to tackle honey 
when the maple syrup campaign ends. 
As a rule, the individual farmer is a 
poor salesman, and the average city 
consumer, as well as grocer, hesitates 
to purchase from him. His product 
may not bestandard. There have been 
cases where farmers victimized city 
people on quality and prices. Yet a 
large amount of our finest syrup and 
sugar goes out yearly to certain special 
customers, and these direct deliveries 
should be encouraged where the prod- 
ucts have been found trustworthy.” 

A reference to prohibition with which 
Mr. Corliss began his circular letter 
brought a wide range of comment. 

“I touched on this topic purposely,” 
he said, ‘‘and feel that it awakened 
interest and led readers on through the 
whole message. Without it, our circu- 
lar might not have been so generally 
read. We received pleading letters to 
mix in a gallon of Canadian rye with a 
few gallonsofsyrup. Somecalled atten- 
tion to the possible. merits of Mexican 
mescale as an exhilarant, while others 
said that home-brew had found no 
place in their communities. A few said 
they couldn’t use the liquor, but 
wanted the syrup, while a lot more had 
a keen interest in liquor, but none in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Indemnity: 
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What will the Harvest Be? 


A Discussion of the Far-Reaching Effect When We Solve the 
Greatest Economic Puzzle that Ever Confronted the World 


O THE average resident of the 
interior of the United States, the 
payment of an indemnity by Germany 
seems a far-away subject and one not 
likely to affect this country. That it 
would affect this country was, however, 
foreseen by many people familiar with 
the course of former large international 
payments, and the truth of their pre- 
dictions has been abundantly demon- 
strated by the results so far. The 
full extent of the effect on this country 
cannot at present be calculated; we 
can, however, safely say that it will be 
far-reaching and that under scarcely 
any circumstances will it be favorable. 
The war and events which have 
followed its close showed the people of 
the United States how intimately one 
country is concerned with the plight of 
the rest of the world. The depression 
that was felt in Europe at the opening 
of the war was quickly felt here, while 
the industrial activity that followed the 
receipt of war orders here caused an 
unprecedented spurt of production. 
Now that the artificial stimulation due 
to war orders is no longer effective, we 
are undergoing the same disagreeable 
experiences as the rest of the world in 


the inevitable job-of getting back to a - 


normal state of affairs. 

The payment of the German indem- 
nity and the payment to us of the debt 
owed the United States Government 
by the allied nations are beset with 
difficulties almost without number, 
and there are so many conflicting 


American street-cleaning machines are giving service on Berlin’s famous Unter den Linden 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR., 
National City Bank, New York .- 


interests involved that the problem is 
well-nigh the greatest economic puzzle 
ever confronted by the world. That 
Germany should pay to the limit of its 
power for the damage it has done to 
France, Belgium and the rest of -the 
world is obvious. How to secure that 
payment without incurring more dam- 
age than benefit is quite another matter 
and is something that is far from clear 
and far from being settled. 

Under the terms of the reparation 
agreement, Germany has undertaken 
to pay approximately $500,000,000 a 
year, together with an amount equal 
to 26 per cent of its total exports, and 
this latter sum is calculated to yield 
$250,000,000 a year, making a grand 
total of about $750,000,000 a year. 
That Germany is capable of making 
these payments is pretty generally 
admitted. The problem is to transfer 
the payments to France, Great Britain 
and the other beneficiaries of the 
indemnity. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that France gets 52 per cent 
of the payments, Great Britain 22 per 
cent, while the other countries partici- 
pate to much less degree. The United 
States is not a beneficiary at all, but 
world conditions seem to indicate that 
the final result of the entire scheme will 
be to cause the United States, through 
the operation of economic laws which 
cannot be superseded by any treaty or 


agreement which nations may try to 
make, really to pay the whole amount, 
through depressed values and a lower 
standard of living. 

The first payment by Germany has 
already been made and it is therefore 
possible to draw a few deductions as to 
the probable future effects from subse- 
quent payments. Under the instruc- 
tions of the Reparations Commission, 
Germany made a large part of its first 
payment in dollars. The reason given 
for these instructions was that dollars 
now represent the most stable of all 
world currencies and would be the least 
liable to fluctuation of any currency 
that might be used for the purpose. 
But there is only a certain amount of 
every currency available for the settle- 
ment of international transactions and 
when the German government pre- 
pared to comply with the instructions 
of the commission, it had to enter the 
market and buy dollars just as if it had 
required them for the purchase of 
American goods. The result was that 
the price of dollars went up in all 
European centers and the correspond- 
ing European currencies went down in 
New York. Sterling, for 
which went above the $4 mark a couple 
of months ago, took a sudden drop and 
at the time of this writing, late in July, 
is quoted in New York at about $3.57. 
This means, of course, that dollars in 
London are at precisely the same 
appreciation as sterling is depreciated 
in New York. 
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When dollars go above par 
in European centers, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult 
for Europeans to purchase 
American goods. For in- 
stance, if cotton is selling at 
14 cents in America and the 
premium on dollars in some 
European country is 50 per 
cent, itmeans that an importer 
in that country wishing to buy 
American cotton would have 
to pay an additional 50 per 
cent for the goods, which 
would make the real cost of 
the cotton 21 cents. Every 
time the dollar goes up it be- 
comes that much more difficult 
for Americans to sell their 
products abroad, and the re- 
quirement that Germany pay 
in dollars, that drove dollars 
up, undoubtedly hurt American 
foreign trade through reduc- 
ing the ability of foreigners to 
buy goods here. That is one 
direct effect which the payment 
of the indemnity has on us, although we 
are in no way a party to the indemnity. 

Under the terms of the reparation 
agreement, Germany undertakes to 
make a considerable part of its pay- 
ments in kind, that is, in commodities 
and goods. It has already been doing 
that for nearly two years and great 
quantities of coal, ships, potash, and 
other goods have been turned over to 
France. This is satisfactory to France 
and eases Germany’s problems, but 
where does it leave England? Before 
the war coal was incomparably the 
largest export of any natural com- 
modity by England. France, Belgium 
and Italy, which are now receiving 
German coal, were among the best 
customers of the British coal exporters. 
Coal can be produced in Germany 
much more cheaply than it can in 
England, because actual wages in 
Germany are scarcely half of those 
paid to British workers. The result 
is that after the settlement of a 
disastrous two-month strike, the British 
coal trade prepares to resume business 
only to find German coal firmly 
intrenched in three of its former leading 
markets. 

This is only one phase of an indus- 
trial situation which is just beginning 
to be realized in England and which 
is worth discussing here because, in 
the end, the factors that bring pros- 
perity to the manufacturers and 
exporters of Great Britain will be 
found to be almost identical with those 
that will bring about |the same results 
in the United States. That manu- 
facturing costs in England and the 
United States are not essentially dis- 
similar is shown by the following cable 
to the New York Journal of Commerce: 
“London, June 29—Belgium has 
secured a contract for 95,000 tons of 


Dresden, famous for its beauty, also pours commerce down the Elbe to the sea 


steel rails from the Argentina govern- 
ment. The Belgian tender worked out 
at about £10. The lowest French 
tender was £11,10s, the German £9, 11s, 
the American £16,10s and the British 
£14,10s.” 

Students of world trade will be able 
to draw a number of interesting deduc- 
tions from that short cable, because it 
gives a picture of comparative world 
manufacturing costs at the moment, 
which must have a tremendous in- 
fluence on export trade. The fact 
that Belgium got the above contract 
in the face of a slightly smaller German 
bid was probably due to some small 
advantage in shipping conditions or 
time of delivery. The fact that the 
German bid was the lowest is the main 
thing to keep in mind, and other recent 
contracts for everything from needles 
to locomotives would be found to tell 
practically the same story. 

There is a clear conflict of interest 
in the reparations between England 
and France. France needs coal, and 
if it can be got cheaper from Germany 
than from England, French industry 
will probably demand that it come 
from Germany. France has even sold 
some of the coal to other countries, 
notably to Italy. During the recent 
British coal strike, British ships 
actually went to France and carried 
coal that had been sent to France by 
Germany to British ports, where it 
was sold to British industries. 

The thing comes down to this, that 
the commodities that Germany can give 
to France in payment of the indemnity 
are welcomed there because they do 
not in the main compete with im- 
portant French products, but they do 
compete with British and American 
products and they tend to reduce the 
open market which would otherwise 
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exist for the products of both America 
and Great Britain. In a_ recent 
address in London, the situation was 
similarly viewed by Edgar Crammond, 
a leading British economist. He said 
that the reparations plan as now con- 
stituted would not only compel Ger- 
many to make good its present adverse 
trade balance of £200,000,000, but 
would add about that much more for 
reparation payments, which would 
require Germany to establish and 
maintain an export trade amounting 
to at least £1,600,000,000 per year. 
He said that these exports would have 
to consist mostly of manufactured 
goods and would probably exceed the 
combined manufactured goods ex- 
ported by both Great Britain and the 
United States. Thus, instead of sup- 
plying 10 per cent of the manufactured 
goods of the world as in pre-war years, 
Germany would in the future supply 
AO per cent. 

Germany cannot, of course, make 
any considerable payment in gold, 
because it has no large supply of the 
yellow metal and can only obtain it 
through the sale of goods. All inter- 
national balances are eventually set- 
tled through the shipment of goods, 
and the indemnity payments will be 
no exception. In this connection we 
should remember, when we speak of 
the ten billions we loaned to Europe 
during the war, that we did not lend 
money. We sent goods, and the 
repayment to us must eventually be 
made in the same manner. 

Nowhere in the world are there any 
clearer-headed business men, more 
far-sighted statesmen or more intelli- 
gent economists than in Germany. In 
the manipulation of foreign exchange 
German experts lead the world.. What, 
then, is the German view of the whole 
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matter? The fact is that the German 
business community, while desiring 
the reparations payments to be made 
as feasible as possible for themselves, 
realize that in paying the indemnity 
they will build up for their country an 
economic machine that will be without 
an equal in -the world and, that by the 
time the reparations payments are 
completed German goods will be firmly 
established in every world market. 
Taxation is one of the heaviest factors 
entering into production costs in the 
United States and Great Britain and 
by far the largest item entering into 
taxation these days is for military 
expenditure. Germany has no such 
expenditure. Its expense for main- 
taining an army and navy is exactly 
nothing, hence taxation can be used 
for the legitimate expenses of govern- 
ment and for the payment of its 
reparation obligations. 

In this connection it should be made 
clear that the tax of*26 per cent on 
German exports is not levied against 
the actual exports themselves. The 
German government is free to raise 
the amount of this tax in any way it 
pleases, for instance, by a tax on 
alcoholic drinks, which pay very 
small taxes in Germany as compared 
to the amounts levied in most other 
countries. The reparations agreement 
simply specifies that the Germans shall 
pay 26 per cent of the value of their 
exports, so that the Germans could 
actually pay a bonus to their exporters 
if they could find a feasible way of 
raising the money in other ways. 

It is to the interest of everybody in 
Germany to pay off the debt, and the 
net result is to make all production 
costs in Germany 26 per cent less than 
in other countries. It is clear that if 
Germany is to pay a tax of 26 per cent 


wa 


on all exports, production costs must 
be only 74 per cent of those of other 
countries. Germany.can and doubt- 
less will keep its produetion costs at 
this level. They are assuredly below 
itatthe moment. But this advantage 
will not be confined to manufacturing 
industries. It will extend to shipping, 
banking, insurance and the other items 
that enter into a nation’s so-called 
invisible trade balance. 

That this is true has been strikingly 
demonstrated by Reginald McKenna, 
formerly chancellor of the exchequer, 
and now chairman of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. This noted 
authority, in an address which first 
dealt with the great changes that 
have taken place in the relative debtor 
and creditor positions of the world’s 
leading trading and manufacturing 
nations, went on to make the following 
remarks, which apply with the same 
force to the United States as they do to 
England: 

“The reduction in wages due to the 
compulsory payment of a 26 per cent 
export duty will not be confined to the 
trades engaged in export business. 
Wages in every industry will be 
similarly depressed, and the basis of 
cost in Germany will be universally 
below ours. The effect on her ship- 
ping industry is obvious. Ships will 
be built and manned on the German 
basis of cost, but the freight and 
passenger rates will be on the inter- 
national level. The export duty of 
26 per cent will in fact constitute a 
bonus or preference of 26 per cent in 
favor of German shipping. The same 
will be true of banking and insurance 
business. The cost of carrying on 
business of this kind in Germany will 
be far below that in other countries, 
which will allow German bankers and 
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insurance companies a_ considerable 
margin to give away in the rates they 
charge. 

“Germany’s difficulty will lie in 
meeting her obligations in the first 
year or two. It takes time to build 
ships and to get trade going, but, if 
she can find the £150,000,000 required 
from her this year and next, it is 
probable that by the third year her 
industry will be running with such 
energy and volume as will enable her 
to meet the demands upon her. The 
whole interest of the German govern- 
ment and of the powerful industrial 
magnates will be centered upon Ger- 
many paying. For the government it 
will mean freedom from molestation 
whilst the country recovers her soli- 
darity and strength. For the industri- 
al magnate it will mean cheap labor 
and a Jarge output. His rate of profit 
may be reduced, but the huge volume 
of production must still give him a big 
return. Itis indeed only upon a proiit- 
able basis that any business can be 
carried on. The burden of the debt 
will be borne mainly by the German 
workman, whose real wages, as dis- 
tinguished from his money wages, will 
never be allowed to rise. The power 
of control will lie in the hands of the 
government, which can always avail 
itself of the resource of issuing ad- 
ditional paper money so as to guard 
against any such improvement in. the 
workman’s standard of living as would 
endanger successful competition with 
the rest of the world. 

“The conclusion to which I am 
driven by this examination of the 
German debt and the method of pay- 
ment prescribed by the reparation 
scheme is that if Germany is able to 
meet her obligations she will in doing 
so gravely impair our own interna- 

= tional trade. Her highly de- 
veloped manufacturing and 
commercial power brings her 
into direct competition with 
us more than any other nation 
in the world, and whether she 
pays through visible or invis- 
ible exports, it is our trade 
that will be mainly affected. 
If on the other hand she fails 
to meet her obligations, we 
shall be thrown back again 
into the condition of. political 
unsettlement which is so peril- 
ous to European peace and so 
harmful to a trade revival. 

“I cannot pass on without 
anticipating and answering an 
objection which may be taken 
to this argument. It will per- 
haps be said ‘Here’s a paradox.’ 
If Germany pays her debt to 
us, it is argued that it will 
benefit German trade and in- 
jure ours. It has always been 
urged that it is good for our 
trade that we should buy in the 
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Speaking 


EVERAL of the men high up in 
the inside politics of a certain 
civic organization of a mid-western 
town were talking over with the 
president of that organization the 
proposed personnel of a membership 
drive committee. 

“IT take exception to your man 
Hastings,’ Brown was saying to the 
president. 
the next to the biggest bank in town, 
and knows who’s who and all that, but 
I don’t like him — and speaking frankly, 
I have yet to find a man in this city 
who does like him. I think he’d make 
a darned poor committee man—every- 
body else would be sore at him at the 
end of the first day.” 

Now I knew Hastings well, and I 
liked him. I had never had anything 
to do with him in a business way, but 
personally we were on the best of 
terms. So when I overheard the above 
bit of conversation, I became rather 
excited, and although I wanted to 
break in, I could only stretch my neck 
so as not to miss the next words. 

“Absolutely correct,” assented 
Wilson. 

“T was afraid you would object to 
Hastings,” the president admitted. 
“But I did want the Security Trust 
Company represented. However, we’ll 
pass Hastings up. I hate to do it, 
though—he’s a mighty good worker.”’ 

“Oh, he works all right,” put in 
Brown, “‘but he works people the 
wrong way!” 


By D. S.Knowlton 


“I know he’s the cashier of_ 


Frankly 


All the rest of the day I kept turning 
the matter over in my mind—why was 
Hastings unpopular with the business 
men of his own city, many of them 
customers of his own bank? On the 
dance floor, or the golf links, I had been 
unable to discover any remarkably 
objectionable characteristics about 
him. ' So when I happened to run into 
Brown at the restaurant that evening, 
I sat down beside him and opened fire 
on the subject of Hastings. 

“Why don’t I like Hastings?” began 
Brown. “T’litell you. Just last week 
I went into the Security Trust to see 
if I couldn’t pry a little loan out of 
them—TI needed it bad. Of course I 
had to go to Hastings. He was dictat- 
ing some letters. He dictated three 
while I was standing by the railing, 
right next to his desk, and five times 
during that interval he looked me 
straight in the eye—and there was no 
more recognition in that look than if I 
had been the corner lamp-post. When 
he got through dictating, he turned to 
me, said ‘good morning’ as if he hadn’t 
known I was there before, and asked 
what he could do for me. Count 
number one — fish-eye. 

“Then I hit him for a loan. 

**<Sorry, Brown,’ he said, ‘but the 
bank hasn’t any money to loan these 
days.’ 

“Well, I went on talking, trying to 
loosen him up a little, and he paid 
about as much attention to me as if I 
had been a three-year-old running 


He dictated three letters, looking me straight in the —and 
there was no recognition in thac look eis 


around Papa’s desk and saying ‘Oh, 
look at my new toy balloon.’ When 
I got tired of talking I quit and walked 
out. He said good-bye like an automa- 
ton—all the while I had been talking 
to him he had been working away at 
something on his desk. Now get this 
—as a bank customer, I wasn’t 
entitled to a loan, I suppose. I was 
willing to take Hastings’ word on that, 
because that’s his business, and because 
I know how bank deposits have been 
running lately, and what they’re up 
against. But I was entitled to reason- 
able human courtesy, while I was 
talking to Hastings, just as I would 
have been if we had been at the City 
Club, or even on the street car together 
—and in either of those places, Hastings 
would have given it to me. So, that 
makes count number two— rude. 
“Yesterday I was trying to sound 
out opinions of various business men 
on the proposed viaduct over the rail- 
road tracks. I dropped in and asked 
Hastings what he thought about it— 
I’m all for it myself, you know, and 
saidso. Well, he admitted, of course, 
that it would be a good thing, but on 
the other hand, there were certain 
facts to be considered, and so forth, 
and so on-—in short, he absolutely 
refused to commit himself, besides 
giving me the impression that he felt 
that he was doing me a favor to stop 
his work long enough to talk about it 
at all. Now, in his own mind, he 
knows whether he’s for that viaduct, or 
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against it — but for fear of antagonizing 
some possible customer of his bank, he 
was unwilling to make any statement 
that might put him on one side or the 
other. Why didn’t he either say what 
he believed, or tell me very frankly 
that he wasn’t ready to discuss the 
matter yet? That makes count num- 
ber three — hypocritical. 

“Now if I were to mention these 
three incidents to a banker, he would 
probably jump to the defense of Hast- 
ings. A banker would tell me that 
Hastings was busy, and that if he had 
to stop his dictation to talk to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry that came in 
after a loan, he would never get any 
work done —that if you let people who 
were turned down on a loan hang 
around your desk and keep on talking, 
and listened to them, you might as 
well shut your desk, and besides, they 
all tell the same story, and it is worse 
than hearing the same record on the 
victrola day in and day out. And a 
banker would say that Hastings was 
quite right in not committing himself 
on the viaduct question, for of course 
no banker could do otherwise. 

“All right—perhaps Hastings is a 
good banker, and I wish him success in 
his business. But personally, between 
you and me, I claim that Hastings is 
fish-eyed, rude and hypocritical—and 
I will go still further and say that if it 
is necessary to be that way to be a 
success as a banker, then there is 
something the matter with the banking 
business!” . 

“Brown,” I said, “I’m afraid 
you've let your personal dealings with 
Hastings warp your judgment.” 

“Maybe I have,” he admitted, 
how else is a fellow to form an opinion 
of another man except by his personal 
dealings with him? They may be 
impersonal to Hastings—I suppose he 
felt that I was just another of those 
darned loan-hunters coming in to 
bother him and keep him from 
his work—anyhow, that’s the 
impression he gave. But I, 
and most of the other 
men in this town, pass 
judgment on men, and 
Hastings in particular, 
according to the way in 
which men impress us 
in the ordinary en- 
counters of the business 
day. I tell you, getting 
a loan is a mighty per- 
sonakmatter to the man 
who’s after it.” 

I was to meet Hastings 
the next afternoon at 
three, at the bank, on a little matter 
entirely apart from business. But out 
of curiosity to see a possible demonstra- 
tion of the “‘fisheye”’ described by Brown, 
I dropped in at the bank at two instead, 
and asked Hastings if I could wait in 
his office, as I had nothing else to do. 


“Certainly,” he said, and gave me a 
chair on the farther side of his desk— 
and promptly forgot all about me. 

During the hour that followed, 
Hastings turned down thirteen requests 
for loans, received two, answered 
questions of general information for 
twenty-three customers, urged’ two 
men to reduce their loans, discharged 
an employee, gave instructions about 
various matters to several others, 
passed on some bad checks, dictated 
four letters, and disposed of some 
material on his desk, the nature of 
which of course I did not know. 

“How in the world do you manage 
to handle so much work in such a short 
time, Hastings?” I asked him. 
Evidently I had hit him in the right 
spot. 

“It’s an art,” he replied earnestly. 
“I’ve been at it for a long time— 
learning how to reduce each item to a 
minimum. And the items that were 
the hardest to reduce, as far as time is 
concerned, were conversations with 
customers. I have learned now how to 
go straight to the point, answer it, and 
dismiss the customer within the fewest 
possible minutes —seconds, even. That 
gives me the time to handle employ- 
ment, general administration, corre- 
spondence, and give each department 
real supervision. And it allows the 
senior officers leisure to handle the big 
things without interruption by the 
dinky details that a fellow is always 
being pestered with by customers.” 

That, then, was the secret of the 
‘fish-eye.” Brown was right. To 
Hastings, Brown had been merely an 
item, and furthermore, an item that 
Hastings had reduced to the least 
possible time! 

“Don’t your customers object to 
being cut off short, now and then?” I 
asked. 
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“Once in a while,” he admitted, 
“but not very often. I let them see 
as soon as they come in here that I’m 
very busy, and so they don’t try to 
take up as much time as they would if 
they thought I had all day. And IJ 
have to do one thing at a time, too— 
when I’m attending to things on my 
desk I can’t talk to people, you know. 
They get used to it and don’t think 
anything of it.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” I ven- 
tured, “that you might get more busi- 
ness out of your customers if you paid 
more attention to them—talked to 
them longer—acted as if it were your 
business to attend to them, instead of 
the other work that you have?” 

“Why, I couldn’t ever get through 
a day’s work if I did that,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘I couldn’t even try it. 
Besides, I don’t think there’s anything 
in it.” 

“Give your detail work to an assist- 
ant,” I continued. “Turn your own 
time over to your customers—the 
business you get will more than pay 
for your assistant. Frankly, Hastings, 
I think your customers deserve more 
attention than you givethem. I think 
you’re losing business by not investing 
more time in just plain visiting with 
your customers — finding out what they 
want, and what they need, and what 
they like—getting acquainted with 
them personally, you know. I’m talk- 
ing from a dollars-and-cents angle, 
Hastings—I think there is business 
that you are passing up, because you 
don’t take the time to build the good 
will in your customers’ hearts that will 
bring business with it. Don’t you 
get the idea?” 

Hastings smiled in a superior sort 
of a way. 

“It’s easy to see that you’ve never 
been in the banking business,” he said. 
“You sound as if this were a depart- 
ment store, or something like that. 
That kind of stuff isn’t done, in banks 
—that is, not in real, first-class banks. 
I know, because I’ve been in this bank 
for seventeen years—practically grew 
up init. Of course you’ve got to have 
customers, but they’re 
a darned nuisance at 
the front desk—always 
asking foolish questions 
and pestering a man for 
loans and that sort of 
stuff. What a bank needs is 
real administration—proper 
bookkeeping, proper account- 
ing, maximum return out of minimum 
what the 
officers and directors want of me. Why, 
if I’d suggest to them the dope that 
you’re handing to me, they’d think I 
had the swell-head, or was lazy, or 
something was wrong. This is my 
ideal—to be able to handle maximum 
detail in minimum time. And now that 
I’ve got it, I’m going to stick to it.” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Too Much Blind Firing Into the Air 


What a St. Paul Bank Learned About Training All of Its 
Guns on a Single Objective in Each Advertising Campaign 


RE banks and bank advertising 

men making the most of their 
opportunities in advertising? Thatisa 
question that probably has occurred to 
all of us time and again. The old 
question—“‘Does it pay a bank to 
advertise?” —has been pretty well an- 
swered in the affirmative in the past 
five years. If I were asked to answer 
the first question as to whether banks 


and bank advertising men are making 


the best of their advertising oppor- 
tunities, I believe I would be impelled 
at the present to say they are not. 

During the late unpleasantness with 
Germany you heard considerable con- 
cerning direct firing, indirect firing and 
barrages. These all had their part 
in battle; they all had certain uses and 
the so-called indirect firing was not 
indirect —it was planned so that-the 
shell dropped under certain 
conditions upon certain 
objectives. 

In other words, little was 
accomplished by firing guns 
into the air except when it 
came to the work of the 
“archies” and in that case 
whatever success was at- 
tained came from the fact 
that the objective was there. 
Guns occasionally have been 
fired into the air in case of 
riots and they have perhaps 


By RAYMOND I. TENNANT 
Manager Service Department, Merchants 
National Bank and Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


zines day in and day out makes me 
believe that many banks are guilty of 
one of two faults, and sometimes of 
both: 

First—They do not concentrate in 
the medium chosen. 

Second—They do not concentrate 
all the media that they use on one 
campaign. 

Of course there are exceptions to the 
latter proposition. For instance, you 
may have one or more media in which 
it would be absurd to advertise some 
particular branch of service; or you 
may have one or more media peculiarly 
fitted for the advertising of the particu- 


lar department of the institution and in 
which it would be a waste of money and 
time to insert other copy. 

So-called “‘small banks” are not alone 
guilty of these “guns into the air.” 
The larger banks often are found 
skipping nimbly from department to 
department in advertising, seemingly 
without plans of a definite campaign. 

When it has been decided that the 
time is ripe to advertise savings, safe 
deposit or women’s departments, we 
have found it advisable and profitable 
to lay out a campaign in which there 


‘will be hammered home, through the 


medium selected, the facts to be brought 
to the attention of the phiblic. If that 
medium is newspaper, the series is. laid 
out so that it will occupy space in the 
publications for the length of time 
necessary. If it is street car cards that 
have been chosen as the 
principal medium, the plan 
is so arranged that one card 
will tie up with the others; 
we try to avoid running a 
car card one month con- 
cerningsafe deposit, another 
the next month concerning 
women’s department, and a 
third month one concerning 
savings. 


accomplished the purpose 


of dispersing a mob, but the 
mob was dispersed through 
the fear that these very guns 
would be more accurately 
aimed and with telling 
results. In short, the mob 
was influenced by fear, and 
the firing of guns into the 
air simply impressed the 


it is better still to use all 
your media, if possible, to 
hammer home the points of 
your campaign. If itis not 
possible to use the entire list, 
use as many as possible. 

In this connection it 
might be well to cite an 
incident that recently oc- 
curred in our institutions 
and showed us the benefits 


individuals with 


to be derived from the use 


the power latent 
in those firearms 
when trained on 
them. 
Reverting to 
the assumed ques- 
tion at the head 
of this article, I 
believe that too 
many banks and 
bank advertising 


How often you read 


of losses thru fire and theft. 


of several media. 
Some time ago'a 
trust campaign for 
one year was de- 
cided upon. As 
the basis of the 
campaign, a series 
of twelve booklets 
was purchased 
from an agency. 
These were sent 
out to a selected 


men are firing guns Why aot keep your valuables secure in our clientele once each 
into the air in their Safety Deposit Vaults? month, and there 
campaigns to se- was alsoaso-called 
cure business for CHANT BANK master booklet or 
their institutions. THE MER Ss NATIONAL pamphlet of ques- 
A perusal of news- Robert at Fourth tions and answers, 
papers and maga- ' whichsummarized 
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the information in all the other book- 
lets. The mailing list was culled care- 
fully from the combined central files 
of the two institutions and also from 
the bond department mailing list. 

This mailing campaign was the 
principal medium. However, as a sup- 
plementary measure it was decided to 
use copy once a week in the newspapers 
— the Sunday financial pages being the 
place chosen. A distinctive border was 
selected for these advertisements — one 
that could be altered to accommodate 
various sized space without losing 
distinction. 

The first newspaper copy appeared 
the Sunday following the sending out 
of the first booklet of the series, and 
every Sunday during that month copy 
appeared. Two weeks after the news- 
paper copy was run, two people who 
were not on the original mailing list 
for the booklets came into the institu- 
tion, asked for the booklets and have 
since made arrangements for the trust 
department to handle their estates. 
One of these was quite a large estate, 
the handling of which our officials were 
more than pleased to have. That was 
acase ofsales made. Many others who 
have seen the trust copy in the papers 
have come into the institution and 
asked for the booklets. What will 
come from these it is hard to say at the 
present time. 

Of course it is not always that one 
will find conditions so propitious that 
all media can be used in a campaign. 
Sometimes, for instance, a campaign is 
built with newspaper copy as the back- 


bone. In the very nature of things 
your campaign probably will be ended 
within a month or two; it is probable 
that where your newspaper campaign 
is the dominant feature, it will not 
extend over three months. Then if 
you are using street car cards as a 
supplementary campaign, you may 
have difficulty in getting over the idea 
that you wish to put across—in really 
making your street car campaign 
effective in one month. Here is a case 
again where one’s judgment must be 
brought into play as to whether it 
may not be advisable to extend this 
street car card campaign for six months 
and use another supplement to any 
other campaign that may be planned. 

In the past year there really has been 
but one time when the writer has been 
able to feel that conditions were ideal 
for the use of all media in a campaign — 
the concentrating with every ounce of 
the institution’s advertising power on a 
single idea in order to put it over in the 
best possible way. The campaign was 
one to increase safe deposit vault busi- 
ness. The time, in our opinion, was 
ideal—along in the spring of 1920. 
Experience has taught us that in this 
territory the best time to push this 
branch of our institution is from April 
to June, with a supplementary period 
from September to December. 

It is probable that the spring period 
is more favorable in this territory 
because St. Paul is a lake-dwelling 
city. Minnesota’s ten thousand lakes 
are at our door and thousands of 
people of all classes leave their homes 
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to reside in their tents, cabins or sum- 
mer cottages from May to October. 
It is but natural that scores of these 
obtain safe deposit boxes to protect 
their valuables or arrange for space in 
our package vault for that period. 

‘The campaign opened in April. 
Newspaper and magazine advertising, 
letters, folders and street car cards 
were used—almost our entire list of 
media. Our plan provided for practi- 
cally “‘two backbones”: first — news- 
paper copy, and, second — direct-by- 
mail. 

The supplementary campaign was 
carried out in magazines and other 
local publications we were using at that 
time, and in street cars. The copy was 
what might be called lurid — decidedly 
so. 
We began in February preparing for 
the campaign, clipping from local 
newspapers stories of burglaries, safe 
blowings, holdups and fires, particu- 
larly where there had been loss that 
might have been prevented if the 
“‘losee”” had been a safe deposit box 
holder. 

Cuts were made of these clippings 
and-a series of twelve newspaper ads 
were arranged to run twice a week. 
As a heading for our entire campaign 
we chose the following: “In the Day’s 
News.” Each newspaper ad was 
marked as “‘No. 1” or “‘No. 2,” etc., of 
theseries. Itis possible that some may 
be inclined to debate the wisdom of 
this numbering, but wherever possible 
to doso, it seems to me that it strength- 


ens your campaign. This same copy 
(Continued on page 44) 


Reaching 50,000 Prospects Through the Booth 


fe Asbury Park Trust Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J., held open house 
to 50,000 visitors in one week at its 
booth in the Merchants Exhibit at 
Beach Casino. The exhibit inaugurated 
a twelve weeks’ com- 
munity sales campaign 
conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of Asbury Park to keep 
the city in the fore- 
ground as one of the 
important shopping 
centers of the North 
Jersey shore as well asa 
popular summer resort. 

The trust company 
was the only financial 
institution in the city 
to take advantage of 
the advertising. and 
business promotion pos- 
sibilities that a booth 
at the exhibit promised. 
The company realized - 
that the average bank 
ordinarily has few facil- 
ities, other than ncvelty 


signs and souvenirs, for attracting the 
attention of the passer-by. 

Home banks, stacked in novel 
designs, appealed to the thrift instinct 
of the heads of families and stimulated 


inquiry into the merits of the home 
savings plan. As a result of the inter- 
est aroused in the plan, the bank 
opened many savings accounts on the 
spot, loaning each depositor a Traveling 
Teller Home Bank, and 
met hundreds of pros- 
pective depositors. 
Once having attracted 
the attention of pros- 
pects, the officials in 
charge of the booth 
effectively presented the 
advantages of other 


the institution was 
prepared to render, such 
as checking accounts, 
trust department serv- 
ice, safe deposit and 
title insurance. 

The booth also afford- 
ed an opportunity to 
officers and employees 
to meet friends who do 
not have occasion to 
come into the bank 
frequently. 
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Like Home for Thousands Strangers 


This Bank is Headquarters for 100 State Societies and Is 
Making 25,000 Friends from “‘Back East’’ Every Year 


ACH yearmore than 25,000strangers 

pass through the doors of the Conti- 
nental National Bank 
of Los Angeles, and 
each year the bank’s 
name and location are 
definitely fixed in the 
minds of a very.large 
proportion of folks in 
southern California 
who have come from 
“backeast.” Thenum- 
ber whom the bank 
reaches in this way is 
variously estimated at 
500,000 to 750,000. 

To explain: This 
bank has been the prin- 
cipal factor in keeping 
up to their present 
high state of efficiency 
more than 100 “‘state 
societies’ — organiza- 
tions which seek to enroll all new 
arrivals, as well as old residents, from 
their respective states. These hundred 
and more organizations are formed into 
a federation with a paid secretary who 
gives all of his time to the work. Asa 
result of the persistent, painstaking 
work of this secretary, C. H. Parsons, 
coupled with his marked organizing 
ability, Los Angeles has what is prob- 
ably the most complete and up-to-date 
list of newcomers possessed by any 
city. 

Through the varied activities of the 
societies, including monthly meetings 
of a social nature and their famous 
annual picnics, hundreds of thousands 
of new arrivals have been made to feel 
at home in their new surroundings for 
the reason that they discover many old 
friends and acquaintances. 

What the Continental National 


Bank does is to contribute liberally ~ 


to the support of the federation and to 
supply it with office space on the main 
floor of the bank, which is worth $300 
per month, that sum having been 
offered the bank for the quarters it has 
donated to the state societies. With- 
out the support that the bank gives 
there could not be the effective work 
done by the societies every month in 
the year. 

Mr. Parson’s office contains more 
than 100 registers in which are entered 
the signatures and addresses of persons 
who have arrived in southern Cali- 
fornia in recent months. In addition 
his files include all of the registers used 
in former years, some of which run 
back for long periods. No commercial 


- use of these valuable lists is permitted © 


By JOHN ANSON FORD 


A corner of the federation offices; there is a reading room adjoining 


and in consequence strangers are the 
more ready to enter their names in 
these big volumes. There is one 
register for each state and the entries 
are made according to counties so that 
persons from the same section of the 
country automatically enter their 
names near one another and old 
neighbors easily locate each other. 

The favorite meeting place is Syca- 
more Grove, where the picnics of the 
state societies are held. Just a few 
weeks ago, at the last annual Iowa 
picnic, the attendance was 65,000 —and 
the only regret expressed at that 
gathering was that the attendance did 
not quite equal the record of 70,000 
made a few years ago. 

While the bank is not in a position 
to state accurately the amount of busi- 
ness it has secured directly from its 
support of the state societies, Captain 
Frank H. Nichals, its president, asserts 
that the directors consider the arrange- 
ment a highly profitable one. 

No banker who is contemplating 
establishing similar headquarters must 
suppose that state societies will attain 
their greatest efficiency without proper 
support. Many cities have a number 
of such organizations, but they are 
necessarily limited in their scope and 
in the number of persons they reach 
because they are dependent entirely on 
volunteer officers. What the Los 


Angeles bank has done shows the 
immense value of a permanent head- 
quarters in charge of a paid secretary. 
While many of these Los Angeles 
societies were prosperous organizations 
before they enjoyed their present 
accommodations, their efficiency has 


greatly increased with the active sup- 
port of the Continental National Bank, 
which has been feder- 
ation headquarters 
since 1919. 

One very effective 
piece of publicity 
which the bank is in- 
strumental in having 
the Federation of State 
Societies get out each 
year is a letter mailed 
to 6,000 newspapers 
throughout the coun- 
try, witha request that 
it be published. This 
letter, in part, is as 
follows: 


To The Old Home State, 
Friends and Neighbors: 

From our new home in 
southern California, we 
send you greetings. As we 
know that there may be many here in Cali- 
fornia from our old state we want to tell you 
of our organization of former citizens which 
holds frequent social meetings and picnic 
reunions where we meet old friends. In 
co-operation with other state societies we 
maintain open headquarters where all are 
welcome. 

We have enrolled, county by county, 
thousands of people, so that you will be 
enabled to find your friends when you éome 
out either to visit or to stay permanently. 
We have large and conveniently located 
quarters where you can make yourself at 
home. We cordially invite you to come at 
once to our headquarters when you arrive 
in Los Angeles. 

Order your mail sent in our care, enroll 
your names, make appointments to meet 
your friends, write your letters, read your 

apers, use our phone, make yourself at 

ome. * * * You will find us in THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK at 
the corner of Ninth and Main Streets. Gome 
at once to the BANK and ask for the secre- 
tary, C. H. Parsons, of the Federation of 
State Societies. 
We are as ever, 


Your Old Friends and Neighbors. 


It is hard to overestimate the value 
of this letter to the societies directly 
and to the bank indirectly. Almost 
every day newcomers visit the bank 
bringing a copy of their home paper, 
with this letter in its columns. Sooner 
or later many of these people want to 
establish banking connections and they 
naturally turn to the bank that they 
have come to know. One man who 
called at the state societies’ head- 
quarters to inquire about the annual 
picnic of old residents from his old 
state decided to attend the gathering 
and keep track of the number of old 
friends whom he met. At the end of 
the day, he had 432 names entered in 
his notebook —all old-time friends. 
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The Why of the Farmer Co-operatives 


What the Rapidly Growing ‘‘Co-Op’’ Movement Means to 
the Banker, Business Man, Consumer and the Farmer Himself 


O RAPID has been the growth of 
the present farmers’ co-operative 
movement, that few who are not in 
daily touch with 


‘By ANDREW S. WING 


Associate Editor, Farm and ireside’ 


co-operative action these great slumps 
can be largely overcome, farmers every- 
where are joining together in co-oper- 


ative associations, 


rural affairs have 


any conception of 
its enormous scope 
and its future eco- 
nomic possibilities. 
The farmer is a poor 
press agent; he exe- 
cutes better than 
he tells about the 
things he does. It 
is unfortunate that 
the public has not 
been kept better 
informed about 
what farmers’ or- 
ganizations are 
doing and are plan- 
ning to do. 

For the general 
public is vitally 
concerned, and 
needs to be told in 
order that the farm- 


Farmer co-opera- 


tives are not new. 
They have been 
gaing for years in 
this country, and in 
Europe, particular- 
ly in the Scandina- 
vian countries, they 
are very strongly 
entrenched. There 
are in all over 14,- 
000 farmer co-oper- 
atives in the United 
States having a 
membership of 
about 2,000,000. 
Many of these are 
strong local groups 
that have been in 
successfuloperation 
for a score or more 


er may be under- 


of years. Some are 
engaged in operat- 


stood and not mis- 
judged. Huge business interests, which 
are likely to be directly affected, are 
uneasily following the farmer co-oper- 
atives.. These interests are fighting 
openly and under cover any change in 
present marketing systems, and are 
doing all that they can to discredit 
the farmers’ efforts and motives. 
What the consuming public, business 
men—and not the least of these, 
bankers—need to know, is the fact 
that farmers are nof trying to form 
enormous combines for the purpose of 
gouging the public and putting the 
middleman out of business. Instead, 
they are simply making an effort to 
do what every other industry has long 
since done, namely, to create market- 
ing machinery for the purpose of sell- 
ing their own products to the best 
advantage. It is purely a_ business 
venture. They ask and expect no 
favors, either through legislation or any 
other source, but do demand reason- 
able protection, such as any other busi- 
ness enjoys. Knowing that neither 
politicians, business men, nor the buy- 
ing public can help them, they are 
doing the sensible thing of getting 
together to fight their own business 
battles. Many farmers believe that 
they can co-operatively market their 
own products to better advantage, 
both to themselves and to the ultimate 
consumer, than is possible under the 
present system of marketing through 


The secretary, president and head of the co-oper- 
ative marketing department of the A ican 
Farm Bureau Federation 


existing business channels. They are 
entering on purely a competitive basis. 
If they are proved wrong in this belief, 
they will be content to go back to the 
old system. Certainly they are en- 
titled to the attempt to put farming on 
a more profitable basis. 

In order to get a clearer picture of 
the situation in a national way, let us 
consider for a moment just what the 
farming industry represents—to take 
inventory, as it were, of its assets and 
its productive resources. In 1920 
there were approximately 7,000,000 
farmers in the United. States. 
two per cent of our total population 
lives on farms or in rural districts. 
These farmers create yearly about 
seven billion dollars of new wealth; 
the annual income from crops and live 
stock alone is enough to pay off our 
national debt, or to buy all the rail- 
roads in the United States, together 
with their equipment and rolling stock. 
The total investment in agriculture is 
in round numbers eighty billion dollars. 

This enormous industry with its 
millions of people forms the backbone 
of American prosperity.: Farming has 
never been as profitable as many other 
lines of business. At the present time 
it is decidedly unprofitable. Deflation 
hit farming harder than almost any 
other business. Believing that by 


Forty- 


ing cow-testing 
associations or co- 
operative creameries; others store and 
market fruit, cotton, grain, live stock, 
etc. There have been a few successful 
co-operative farmers’ stores but the 
mortality has always been great in 
organizations of this kind. What the 
farmer can save on things he buys from 
co-operative stores is insignificant com- 
pared with the gain he can make by 
getting better prices for his products. 
The honest retailer need have little to 
fear from farmers’ buyingorganizations. 

After local organizations came the 
consolidation of the locals into state 
or sectional societies. Among the 
best known of these are the fruit 
growers’ associations of the Pacific 
Coast. These are built on the principle 
of getting producers to contract to pool 
their products for a number of years, 
the selling being done by central 
marketing committees. These central 
selling agencies, by practically monop- 
olizing the market, have taken the 
Pacific Coast fruit growing industry 
out of virtual bankruptcy and made it 
highly profitable. So profitable, for 
instance, has prune growing become 
that the California growers will soon 
be facing a period of gross over-produc- 
tion. By carefully studying the world’s 
markets, and by national advertising 
campaigns they are making a great 
effort to keep demand ahead of the 
rapidly growing supply. So, while 


they practically have a monopoly as- 
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far as supply is concerned, prices are 
regulated by consumptive demand; 
that is, they must keep prices at that 
level where enough people will keep on 
eating prunes to consume the entire 
crop. This is one answer to the 
people who think that the farmer is 
trying to get in a position to profiteer. 
It isn’t good business for him to do so, 
even with a crop over which he has 
a monopoly, and especially when that 
crop is asemi-luxury like prunes. Ifthe 
price is put too high, consumption will 
fall off until the price is put back where 
it will again meet with popular 
approval. It is impossible to fix prices 
on a world crop like wheat, for the 
world price determines always what 
the local price will be. 

Another very active group of farm- 
ers’ marketing associations that are 
organized both locally and sectionally, 
are the leagues of dairymen. There 
is such a narrow margin of profit in 
producing market milk that many 
years ago milk producers around the 
principal cities were forced to join to- 
gether to fight the milk distributors in 
order to live. These dairymen’s leagues 
have grown to be very powerful and 
now 2 national federation is being 
formed. One of the leaders of the 
California fruit growers says that 
successful farmers’ co-operatives are 
born only in times of adversity. Such 
has certainly been the case with the 
Pacific Coast associations and the 
dairymen’s leagues. And if serious 
trouble is necessary to bring farmers 
together, certainly there could be no 
more opportune time than during the 
present period of depression. 

About ten years ago, in Binghamton, 
New York, the farm bureau had its 
birth. So rapidly has this idea spread 
that practically all of the rich agricul- 
tural counties in the United States 
now have county farm bureaus, and 
county agricultural agents. The 


county agent is essentially a farm 
adviser, a missionary of better farming. 
His financial support comes from the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
and the extension department of his 
state agricultural college, to which he is 
directly responsible. Usually the 
budget supplied from federal and state 
funds is supplemented by money col- 
lected from farmers who join the local 
farm bureau. Originally the county 
agent was the whole farm bureau, 
but now he usually is assisted by a 
woman home demonstration agent 
and sometimes by other men. Many 
of the county farm bureaus have 
become very highly developed with 
local clubs in the different communities 
and various subordinated or affiliated 
associations formed for business pur- 
poses. These business enterprises, 
which naturally are of a co-operative 
nature, are managed by farmers or by 
paid executives, for, under federal 
regulations, the county agent is not 
permitted to enter into any kind of 
business. He can, however, legiti- 
mately assist in the formation of co- 
operative business organizations. 

It is in the united action of these 
county farm bureaus that the strong- 
hold of the present co-operative move- 
ment lies. Many attempts at national 
farmers’ federations have been made in 
the past, but, with the exception of the 
Grange, none has grown to a point 
where it could honestly say that it 
represented a very high percentage of 
the farmers in the country. The 
Grange has a large membership but 
the very nature of it (it is primarily a 
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fraternal order) militates against a 
vigorous business policy. Two years 
ago the national farm bureau was 
launched, only a few states being 
represented at the start. Now prac- 
tically every strong agricultural state 
has joined the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, or is in the process of 
organization preparatory to joining. 
This amazing growth is due to the 
soundness of the idea, and fo the fact 
that strong local and state associations 
were formed before nationalization was 
attempted. It has been a steady, 
natural growth. In contrast to some 
other so-called national farmers’ 
unions, the leaders in the A. F. B. F. 
are all farmers, and, judging from their 
actions as well as their words, most 
of them are capable men. ‘ 

Guy Huston, president of the First 
Joint Stock Bank, of Chicago, has this 
to say about the Farm Bureau leaders: 
“I have attended many of their meet- 
ings and read many of the writings of 
economists, farm leaders, and farmers 
themselves, and they will average up 
with what we hear at bankers’ meet- 
ings. I believe in co-operation for the 
farmers * * * [ think they are on the 
right track and that many of the men 
prominent in this work are really big 
men, and have the true vision, and are 
practical.” 

The first big venture of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., which was 
organized last April after the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, appointed in 
August, 1920, by President J. R. How- 
ard, had spent eight months of 


In the “‘Gift Corn Project,”’ fostered 
by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, American farmers contributed 
750,000 bushels of corn to the starv- 
ing children of Europe. The milling 
companies and railways donated their 
services for handling the gift. Atthe 
left—a trainload contributed by the 
farmers of Deshler, O., the Deshler 
Farmers Elevator in the und 
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intensive study of the grain-marketing 
problem. This is a non-profit, non- 
stock organization whose purpose has 
been very happily expressed by C. H. 
Gustafson, president and formerly 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, which handled last year 
$40,000,000 worth of business in live 
stock alone, and which returned 50 per 
cent of the commissions to its farmer 
patrons. Mr. Gustafson said of the 
U. S. Grain Growers: 

“It is a purely co-operative plan 
offered in competition with existing 
unsatisfactory methods of marketing. 
The plan differs from existing market- 
ing methods in that it recognizes 
capital only as a servant and only 

-remunerates it for its service value, and 
returns to the producer the proceeds 
of his toil in proportion to his patron- 
age.” 

This plan has grown out of the co- 
operative farmers’ elevator companies 
which have operated for many years in 
local markets. It has been extended 
to the terminal markets, and large 
farmer co-operative and farmer-owned 
elevator and commission companies 
have successfully handled grain on the 


AT community displays 
tie the bank more definitely 
to the people of the city where 
it is located has been proved 
again—this time when the 
Lakewood office of the Guardi- 
an Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, in co-oper- ‘ 
ation with school officials, put 
on a series of displays showing ‘ 
the work of the students of 
the Lakewood High School. 

In the commodious lobby of the 
bank these displays, following one 
another for ten days each, attracted 
much attention and comment from the 
students and their relatives and friends. 
The local newspaper carried an illus- 
trated story of the series. 

The first display covered one wall 
with posters, sketches, pastel panels 
and illuminated greeting cards made 


terminal markets of the United States. 

The plan of the U. S. Grain Growers 
contemplates, in addition to the local 
elevator service, the forming of a 
national sales agency which shall 
provide for the following: 

1. Terminal sales agencies. 

2. Warehousing facilities at termi- 

nal markets. 

3. Finance corporation. 

4. Anexport corporation. 

5. Marketing news service. 

Membership in the national sales 
agency will consist of grain producers. 
Contracts for the handling of grain 
will run from the grain growers to the 
local co-operative elevator, or to a 
local grain growers’ association; and 
contracts will run from these local 
elevators or associations to the national 
sales agency. 

A campaign is now on to obtain 
members in the principal grain-growing 
states and considerable success is 
reported. A membership costs $10. 
Many of the strongest of the existing 
farmers’ elevators and grain growers’ 
associations, with their large member- 
ships and valuable physical equipment, 
are affiliating with the Grain Growers 
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together with most of their leaders. 
Points of difference have arisen, of 
course; that happens with any new 
project. In this case, farmers who are 
liberally inclined and who have un- 
bounded faith in the plan wanted 
compulsory grain pooling by all mem- 
bers under contracts that run for 
several years. The conservative ele- 
ment held out for optional pooling and 
this principle was finally adopted. It 
is expected that the U. S. Grain 
Growers will be under way with full 
steam in time to handle a great deal of 
this season’s crop. A similar organi- 
zation in Canada markets most of the 
Canadian wheat crop, and has been 
very successful. 

Other important national marketing 
projects are being fostered under the 
seemingly unlimited leadership of the 
A. F. B. F. State wool pools in a 
number of states have succeeded in 
getting considerably more than local 
market prices by careful grading and by 
selling at opportune times direct to the 
mills and large commission houses. 
Now a national wool pool is being 
formed. In several states, acting 


through the farm bureaus, farmers 
(Continued on page 45) 


Community Displays as Builders of Good Wibll 


The work of the students of Lakewood High School, Cleveland —dress- 
making and designing, machine shop and foundry products and art— 
displayed in the lobby of the bank 


by the students of the art department, 
and with working drawings from the 
mechanical drawing classes and speci- 
mens of printing from the print shop. 

The second display was from the 
dressmaking and designing department 
‘and the home economics department. 
The third showed the products of the 
boys in the pattern shop and foundry. 
More than one hundred articles, vary- 


ing from the model of a small 
marine engine to a coffee per- 
colator, were to be seen. The 
fourth displayed work from the 
crafts department, and the fifth 
consisted of electrical appa- 
ratus made by the students. 

W. H. Steinkamp, manager 
of the bank, says that such 
displays increase community 
spirit and consequently build 
up the good will of the citizens 
toward the bank. He has planned 
next to feature the officials of the city, 
the policemen and the firemen with a 
display of their individual pictures in 
the bank lobby, with the caption “The 
Guardians of Lakewood.” He plans, 
of course, to include in this big group 
the members of the staff of this branch 
office of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company. 
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When the Farmer Borrows in Burton 


An Ohio Bank Keeps Property Statements of Virtually the 
Whole Community—and Keeps Them Up to the Minute 


EN John Jones, a busy farmer, 
living near Burton, Ohio, finally 
decides he will 


By TOM DELOHERY 


farmers; and practically the same 
percentage of the loans the bank makes 
are to rural peo- 


have to borrow 


ple, so that Mr. 


$1,000 from the ae Fox put in a good 
bank, with: which a system when he 
to buy a new bull, ~ decided to keep 
chinery, do some Sr - ments, and to keep 
tiling, or make an them current. 

investment of The bank is 
some kind, he sits capitalized at 
down and makes $50,000, but has 
at the earliest date cs ie = 000, and during 
he will have the the last ten years 
money to liqui- = an = has loaned about 
date. This done $5,000,000 to 
he waits for the farmers, only two 
town, and gives a ebts—one 
him a letter ad- for $60andanother 
dressed tothe First — O for $100. When 
National Bank. the Federal Re- 


After talking 
over the weather, politics, and prob- 
ably a few other things of mutual or 
community interest, the carrier goes on 
his way, and Jones steps into his 
house and calls G. Beale Fox, president 
of the bank, on the telephone. He 
tells Mr. Fox of his needs; that the 
note is on the way in, and probably 
will reach him in an hour or two, and 
asks if he can have the money. 

In about three minutes Mr. Fox is 
able to tell him, because in his office, 
alongside his desk, he has a file of 
property statements of practically all 
of the bank’s depositors. If Mr. Jones 
ever borrowed money from the bank 
before, his statement will be in the file 
and a speedy glance at it willenable Mr. 
Fox to give his decision. 

There is every chance that Jones’ 
statement will be in the file, because 
practically every one of the First 
National’s rural depositors have asked 
for money at one time or another 
during the last ten years. 

And, in addition to telling Mr. Fox 
for what the money will be used, Jones 
probably will ask his opinion, and, as a 
rule, the banker’s voice will go a long 
way toward determining whether 
the farmer will go through with what 
he planned. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Fox enjoys the confidence of his 
rural customers, being a farmer himself. 
He owns several fine farms around 
Burton, and knows all about the value 
of tiling, tractors, new and better live 
stock; in fact, every part of the farming 
business. 


If the answer of the banker is favor- 
able, Mr. Jones can start to check out 
against the $1,000 the same day instead 
of having to wait for three to four days, 
which time is usually necessary for the 
bank to get a property statement from 
him and to pass upon the security. 

This system is quite a contrast to 
those one usually finds in the country 
banks. It was instituted by Mr. Fox 
years ago when it became apparent 
that the men who asked money would 
come back again for new loans, and 
have even to go through the same rou- 
tine, with the same investigation. By 
keeping the statements current, all 
this delay, under which the borrower 
usually chafes, is done away with, and 
it is possible to give a decision in a few 
minutes. 

Through his ability to meet his 
farmer-customers on acommon ground, 
and to talk soil, crops, horses and other 
farm problems with them, he gained 
their confidence and broke down the 
diffidence which farmers have for 
applying to the bank for capital needed 
to carry on their operations. Mr. Fox 
knows as well as any other farmer that 
credit is needed from time to time, and 
unless a farmer gets it he cannot 
operate efficiently. He is always will- 
ing to listen to their troubles, and to 
give them good advice—information 
that he has found true and practical 
based on his own and the experience of 
other men in the community. 

Practically 80 per cent of the de- 
positors of the First National are 


serve System was 
started, Mr. Fox didn’t find it neces- 
sary to get property statements in 
order to discount the paper he had on 
hand; he had this information 
required of farm loans, and could take 
advantage of the government bank 
without delay. 

Once a property statement finds its 
way into his files, it is kept current with 
little or no trouble, because farmers 
realize that this information is neces- 
sary to decisions on their applications 
and are willing to talk freely. They 
realize that while they might not want 
money when they give the statement 
or give information to bringit up to date, 
they might need funds later on, and 
with this information already in Mr. 
Fox’s hands, it will save them a trip 
to town, and they can get the money 
the same day if they need it. 

“Whenever we make a loan we 
always take a property statement,” 
said Mr. Fox, “and after that we 
endeavor to keep thestatement current. 
In doing this we get a new yearly 
statement if the customer is an active 
borrower. This has been our custom 
for so long that it is generally under- 
stood throughout this section, so that 
we have no difficulty in getting the 
information, and we find that the 
statement is of very great advantage 
because it enables us to pass judgment 
quickly on a loan application. 

“We hardly believe it would be 
possible or good judgment to request 
a property statement from a depositor, 
unless the depositor desired credit.” 
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Featuring Small Safe Deposit 


How System and Careful Attention Have Increased the Vault 
Business of a Wisconsin Bank 20 per cent in Eight Months 


ODAY we have 20 per cent more 

business in our vaults from the 
renting of safety deposit boxes than 
we had eight months ago. Up to 
November, 1920, 


By P. P. PULLEN 


Vice-president, Merchants and Savings 
Bank, Janesville, Wis. 


our safety deposit 
boxes had been 
operated at a loss. 
The loss was not 
large but it was 
very apparent be- 
cause no one had 
paid very much 
attention to this 
department. 
When we looked 
into the matter 
we found that we 
might just as well 
be making a good 
profit on renting 
the safety deposit 
boxes as to be 
losingeven asmall 
amount. Further- 
more, we believed 
that this depart- 
ment might be 
used as a feeder 
for other departments of the bank— 

in our town of 18,000, as well as in 

the large cities. 

Up to that time, our plan had been 
the same as is used in most small 
towns. Anyone who happened to be 
near the safety deposit department at 
the time a customer arrived, let the 
customer in and helped him open his 
box. No one had the responsibility 
of the vault, and no one exerted any 
special effort to see that our customers 
were waited on promptly. 

Our vault is located just right for 
the rendering of ideal service to 
customers but we had never taken 
advantage of its location. 

Just in front of the vault is quite a 
large open space, at one side of which 
are private rooms in which customers 
may go to open their boxes. No 
particular use had been made of this 
open space along the side of these rooms. 

My idea of increasing the value of 
this department to the bank was to 
put someone in definite charge of the 
safety deposit boxes—someone who 
could be in front of the vault all the 
time, and who had the information to 
help customers in any way possible 
and to see to it that they were waited 
on promptly and cheerfully. 

On looking over our list of safety 
deposit box holders, I found that a 
great many of them are women. It 
had already occurred to me that a 


young lady might be best fitted for this 
work of waiting on vault customers, 
but when I saw that so many of our 
customers were women, I felt sure 
that it would be much better to 
employ a young woman rather than 
a young man. 

The first of November Miss Van 
Wormer took charge of the vaults. 
She is a stenographer and she was 
informed when she came to us that she 
would be expected to do some steno- 
graphic, work, but that her principal 
duty would be to see that vault 
customers were waited on promptly 
and given every attention and courtesy. 
Fortunately, she fell into the spirit of 
the thing at once and the result was 
that we immediately began to get 
compliments on the treatment our 
customers received. 

One of the duties of Miss Van 
Wormer is to see that each person who 
claims a safety deposit box signs a slip. 

. We had formerly made no record 
of those who called to examine their 
boxes, and on one occasion we barely 
escaped serious consequences. In this 
particular case the box belonged to the 
head of the family who died. One of 
the sons had a key to the box and 
shortly after the father had died, the 
son was admitted and allowed to open 
the box. He removed certain papers 
which the executors of the estate did 
not wish removed. 


Miss Van Wormer frequently helps clip coupons from the bonds of customers 


Fortunately it was all done without 
any intention to cause trouble and just 
as soon as the young man realized that 
he had made a mistake, he brought 
the papers back 
and they were 
delivered to the 
executors. But 
this occurrence 
emphasized to us 
the importance of 
knowing exactly 
who is admitted 
to open each box 
each day. We had 
printed a very 
simple slip in the 
form of a request 
to be admitted to 
a designated box. 

The renter of 
the box or his 
deputy signs his 
name on the 
proper line and 


charge of the vault 
puts a time stamp 
on the slip. 

You see we then have an auto- 
graphed record of the request and the 
exact time it was made. These slips 
are filed according to box numbers, so 
that all of the slips representing 
admittance to any one box are to- 
gether. Another record is made of the 
people who are admitted to the vault 
each day. This serves as a cross 
record and sometimes proves rather 
handy. For example, we have found 
it advisable to know how many people 
are admitted each day. This book 
record is much easier to use in count- 
ing up than the slips that are filed in a 
card file as soon as they are signed. 

We have made use of these figures 
in our advertising, and because we 
know the exact number of people who 
make use of our vaults each day we 
have a good talking point to influence 
new customers. 

When Miss Van Wormer took charge 
of the vaults, there were approximately 
500 renters. Now there are over 600 
renters. So you see in the eight 
months, since November: 1, we have 
increased our vault customers 20 per 
cent. It took a number of years to 
get the first 500. The counting 
referred to was made July 1, 1921. 

While I realize that not all of the 
credit for this increase can be credited 
to the attention paid to our customers 
by the young lady in charge, still I 
want to emphasize the importance of 


the young lady in | 
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this part of the work. As a matter of 
fact, the rest of the work would not 
have been very effective if it had not 
been for this personal attention. 

Miss Van Wormer sits at a desk just 
inside of the door by which customers 
enter the vault room. She greets with 
a smile every customer who enters 
and usually calls each by name. As 
she asks him to sign the application 
for entrance, very often she takes the 
customer’s key and gets the box while 
he is signing the slip. By the time the 
customer is ready, the box is either 
on the main table in the big room or 
in the customer’s hand if he desires to 
make use of one of the small rooms. 

This promptness is greatly appre- 
ciated by all of our customers, and is 
very frequently commented on. I 
know of a number of cases where 
customers have made more frequent 
use of safety deposit boxes than before 
we had this system. 

While our customers are all of 
average intelligence, there is always an 
opportunity to help more or less with 
papers. A good many of our safety 
deposit boxes now contain coupon 
bonds and our customers frequently 
call on Miss Van Wormer to help clip 
the coupons of these bonds. If the 
customers prefer to do it themselves, 
they usually ask for a pair of shears, 
but most of them simply ask the 
attendant to do the clipping for them. 

Another service that is quite com- 
mon is the witnessing of legal papers. 
It is not necessary to take some of 
our officers away from their work in 
order to attend to matters of 


have it this way because very often 
we rent a box jointly to two peopk. 
On the back of this card is a receipt 
which the customer signs for the keys, 
and also a space where the customer 
signs when the box is given up. This 
establishes the legal responsibility of 
the bank in these two cases, and if it 
were not for this, we might overlook 
something which might cause the bank 
trouble later on. 

I imagine it happens in every bank 
that sometimes a person will withdraw 
the material from a safety deposit box 
and by some accident leave something 
in the box. We have had this happen 
and have had the customer come back 
and ask for what he had lost. 
times he did leave it in the box and 
sometimes he had lost it some other 
way. But if we have the statement 
that is on the back of the customer’s 
card, signed at the time the box is 
emptied, the bank 1s not legally liable 
in any way for any such occurrence. 
This statement reads as follows: 

I hereby certify that all the muperty 
placed or stored in the vault of the Merchants 
and Savings Bank (Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment) in pursuance of the letting above 
mentioned, has been withdrawn therefrom 
and is now in the owner’s full possession. 
All claims against liability of said bank, 
therefore, are waived accordingly. 

In addition to this card, another 
one is made and filed according to the 
number on the box. This card is our 
record of what use has been made of 
the safe deposit box from the time it 
was rented. In other words, if the 
box has been rented five times, our 


thissort. The officers handled it 
formerly. 

A complete record, like ours, 
is essential, I think. We did not 
keep any such record, however, 
before we had some one in charge 
of the vault. Now we make out 
either three or four cards each 
time a box is rented. If one 
person has access to the box, we 
make out only three cards. If a 
deputy is appointed, the fourth 


Some-_ 
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box number card gives us the names 
of the four former renters, as well as 
the present holder of the box. This 
sometimes is important. 

When the box is empty, this same 
card is turned upside down and a little 
red tab on the back of the card shows 
that the box is vacant. This makes it 
easy for the young lady in charge to 
assign a box to a new customer. 

The third card is filed according to 
the month in which the box rent is due. 
Before we had a young lady in charge 
of the vault, the sending of notices 
regarding the box rent due was very 
much neglected. It was one of those 
things that no one cared much about 
doing, because no one had any interest 
in it, and consequently it was always 
put off and our customers were always 
late about making their payments. 
Now renters always receive notice at 
least during the month in which the 
rent is due, and if they do not make 
payment, they are followed up and 
collection is made before the end of the 
month, as a rule. This card also 
serves as a record of the amount paid 
and the date, and provides space for 
the initials of the person who receives 
the money from the customer. 

The fourth card to which I referred, 
is one used incase a deputy is appointed. 
If John Brice is the deputy for his 
father, Peter Brice, we have just asmuch 
information about him (on the reverse 
side of the card) as if he were the 
renter of the box himself. We have 
the signature of his father, Peter Brice, 
under an authorization for his son 
John to make use of the box at will. 
This appointment of deputy reads as 
follows: 

“I hereby direct the Merchants and 
Savings Bank (Safety Deposit Department) 
to permit John Brice to Ronee access to my 


safe in the vault of their bank until written 
notice to the contrary is given said bank, 


giving and ergs unto the said John 


card is made out to keep a record. 

The first card that is made is the 
card that is filed alphabetically accord- 
ing to the names of the renters. The 
name of the renter is prominent on 
the upper left-hand corner of the card. 
The safe number is in the upper right- 
hand corner. The renter’s signature 
and the date on which the box 


rice full power and authority to do and 
be orm with both 
— m9 rawing or changing from time to 
save Yu hl, time the contents of said safe or in 

me vas relation to any other thing pertainin, 
61/20 thereto, including the surrender o 
: ae 7 said safe and the keys thereof, all 
| things which said bank or its agents 
[Meters may deem necessary in and about 
2 the premises as fully to all in- 
tents and purposes as I might 
orcould doif personally present, 
pose — hereby ratifying and confirm- 
ee a oe ing all that the said John Brice 
shall do or cause to be Gone in 

Wo © Cw. In witness whereof I have 


was rented follow, together with 
the residence, the business en- 
gaged in and the business address. 
We also ask for the mother’s 
name, customer’s birth place, 
height, complexion, color of hair, 
color of eyes, weight, and infor- 
mation as to the figure. 

Our cards are made so that in- 


Please admn me to my Safe Depoert Box No. 
M. & S. BANK 


OFPOST 


hereunto set my hand and seal 


MERCHANTS & SAVINGS BANK 


this 5th day of November, 1920. 


The signing of this ap- 


pointment of deputy is wit- 


nessed. So you see, we are 


fully protected and our 


formation about two persons may 
be entered onthesamecard. We 


Some of the card forms and the admittance 
time-slip 


customer is fully protected, 
so far as entrance to the box 
is concerned, because the young lady 
in charge will not admit anyone else 
to the box except those who are duly 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Everybody Likes to Look at 


ETAIL 

stores have 
been good ad- 
vertisers longer 
than bankers have, and, of course, in 
the aggregate their advertising is a 
good dealmoreintensive. Consequent- 
ly, the results of their experience are 
worthy of the closest attention on the 
part of bankers. For instance, take the 
matter of the illustration of advertise- 
ments. This is a moot-point with not 
a few advertising banks. Here is some 
information from the merchant’s point 
of view that ought to be helpful to 
the banker considering this 


he couldn't quite bring humsett to the poimt of telling 
4 Gladys how he hod managed to get Sons Bor 
they had mot been keeping hewse 


led you told me,” she sand, “You know, 
ow 


You didnt thuk | mould give 
oll that money. dud your” 


has kept up now for thre 
years. Those who once acquire the habit of ing 
te You are mvited to begin ot 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Fig. 1. Artistic Illustrations 


Therefore the Illustrated Bank Advertisement Is Here To 
Stay; Some Examples of Good Illustration and Other Items _ used. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


5. Illustrations get better direct 

results than plain copy. 

In support of the last statement, one 
store was quoted as saying that the 
direct results obtained from the use of 
cuts are from 334% to 50 per cent 
greater than in those advertisements 
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Pictures 


The Great Trok 
ond womanhood of the mest virile sort me 
the wip St to the slope back 
Teo mike of arid ond 


Bus out all out of the desert, wnt ot the perio and 
end women hee meee 


Now, then, heed far the great West 


the of thes the “Flat” Bante 
has any special 


The “First” Banks’ 


where only 
general copy is 


mong the 
recommendations made were these: 
Only high-grade art work ought to be 
used; illustrations should be employed 
to deliver the ‘“‘selling punch” and 
not with the sole idea of making the 
advertisement artistic. And right here 
is the point of contact with bank ad- 
vertising. I believe that it is possible 
to combine an artistic layout with 
“punchful’” illustration and text, and 
my “‘Exhibit A’”’ is the group of 
human interest savings adver- 


question: 

The Bureau of Research and 
Information of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association 
made asurvey recently, obtain- 
ing opinions from twenty-two 
representative stores, only two 
of which use no illustrations 
in their advertising. A unan- 
imous verdict was scored for 
illustrations, however, as the 
advertising men of the two 
stores in question personally 
expressed themselves in favor 
of pictures. 

In the summary of reasons 


of ve, Som, Syn, ond 


for the value of illustrations, 
the following points were made: 
1. People want pictures. 
It helps them visualize 
better than a mere de- 
scription would. 
2. Cuts add to the attrac- 
tiveness of advertising. 
3. Illustrations attract at- 
tention better than the 
most “‘striking headline.” 
4. They conform with the 
cardinal principles of ad- 
vertising since they (a) 


attract attention, (b) 


Caprras amo Sunewus $50,009,900 


arouse interest, and (c) 
create desire. 


Guaranty 


Travelers Checks 


Wise in the Great 
Outdoors 


—on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 
ir vacatiod money all in cash. 


Onsale at banks. Ask your bank, 
er write us, for descriptive booklet, 
“Guaranty Service to T: 


Guaranty Trust Company or New York 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Resources over $00,000,000 


Individuals Traveling 
in this Country or Abroad— 
find Travelers Cheques invaluable. 


The Foreign of the Girard 
Trust Company furnishes travelers 
cheques in any amount in ¥ 

of $10 to $200; also letters of credit and 


currency. It offers facilities 
f of 


tisements of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis., part of a newspaperseries 
entitled ‘““Milwaukee Savers.” 
(Fig. 1.) Thesame border and 
street scene, showing the 
bank’s building and the City 
Hall, were used in each adver- 
tisement; but in the panel at 
the top right-hand side a 
different human interest draw- 
ing was inserted each time to 
illustrate the text matter of 
the advertisement, which in 
many cases, if not all, was 
based upon actual facts in the 
lives and experience of savings 
depositors. It was not the 
ordinary ‘“‘sob sister’ stuff of 
sz} the Sunday supplement, but 


had arealappeal, probably 100 


Fig. 2. Funds for every clime 


sei} percent stronger than it would 

“1 have had without illustration. 

The historical appeal is one 
we can’t get away from in bank 
advertising. Those interesting 
ads of the “First” Banks of 
St. Joseph, Mo., were sent me 
by L. J. Morgan, of that city. 


IShas been a good summer 
for travel and the prospects 
are that the autumn likewise 
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will see many travelers enroute. 
There is no excuse for their not 


having suitable travel funds when 
there is such good advertising to 
guide them as illustrated by the 
travelers’ check advertisements 
of the Bankers Trust Company 
and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, and the 
Girard Trust Company and the 
Commercial Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia (Fig. 2). 


COUPON in an advertise- 


Don’t Overlook Valuable 
Services 


ofer 


of cam. This wil give you on 
- 


domes am! 
Sabe for rent at the Mam Office. 


We are by lew act 
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ment is supposed to have a 
psychological effect. The theory 
is that when one sees a coupon 
he can hardly resist the temptation 
to fill it out and send it in. Then it 
saves the trouble of writing a letter. 
Rather unusual uses of the coupon 
are shown in the reproduced ads of 
the Maryland Trust Company and the 
Potter Title & Trust Company (Fig. 3). 


a clever and unusual payroll 
advertisement is that of the Anglo- 
California Trust Company, of San 
Francisco, headed, “‘For Immediate 
Executive Action” (Fig. 4). Concern- 
ing it R. D. Brigham, vice-president, 
writes: 

“We are sending the attached proof 
to you because we believe that you are 
interested in timely advertising. We 
published the attached advertisement 
in all of the San Francisco newspapers. 
The day after the advertisement was 
published we sent the proof of it and 
the attached letter to the president or 
manager of each one of the leading 
firms in San Francisco. The timeliness 
of the appeal in the advertisement 
seemed to impress employers favor- 
ably, because we have received a great 
many inquiries regarding pay roll ac- 
counts.” 

The text of the letter to executives 
was as follows: 


It will take just two minutes of your time 
to read the attached advance proof. The 


po Ir TO-DAY 


SAVINGS account can’t be started with 
ications.” 
iN talking about ane get any 

when “Talking about doing it, the 
tomorrow means you'll never do it. 

Why not sign the coupon below and start # 
savings account now? 

We'll send our representative for your initial 
deposit —we don’t care if it is only a dollar 

You'll never regret. making this good 


Don’t enclose any money—just fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


MARYLAND TRUST CO 
W. Cor. Calvert and Redwood City 
send your representative, and give him any 
‘Tell hirn tw call berween the hours 


MARYLAND TRUST 
CoMPANY 


Fig. 3. The coupon idea 


Fig. 5. A catalog of services 


Double Security and 
Maximum Return 


6% Firse 


message is of prime impor- 
tance to every employer. 

Fifty progressive firms : 
in San Francisco are now paying their em- 
ployees by check on this bank. They find 
that it saves time and is safer. The checks 
are made out the day before pay day, and 
thus the usual pay day rush is eliminated. 
The employees are pleased with the arrange- 
ment because it makes it easy for them to 
deposit a part of their earnings. ~ 

he attached proof tells the value of 
pay roll accounts and the need of paying all 
employees by check. After you have read 
it carefully, we hope that you will ask us for 
further information. A payroll account 
with us will not disturb your present bank- 
ing connections. It will supplement your 
bene arrangements advantageously. 

It will be a pleasure for us to call upon 
you, or your cashier, at a time that will suit 
your convenience, to explain fully how this 
plan will work in your establishment. 

Hoping to receive an early reply from 
you, we are. 


T’S a good idea to list your services 

once in a while as is done in the ad of 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (Fig. 5). 


T is a pleasure to reproduce the two 
bond ads of the Wells-Dickey Com- 
pany, Minneapolis (Fig 6). Concern- 


ing the campaign, H. G.~-Hodapp, 
manager of publicity, writes: 
While this advertising was designed 


—_. to seil bonds, it was conceived 
upon so 


road a basis that it did much also 
jor Im 
Executive A 


Pay by Check 
UMEROUS 


Guaranteed 


£ 
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Fig. 4. Pay by check 
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WELLS-p 
DICKEY COMPANY 


Fig. 6. Investment advertising that is ‘‘different” 
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to sell the railways as an essential enterprise 
and to establish public confidence in their 
activities. Because the Hill System has 
always been so closely linked with the 
development of our great Northwest, this 
campaign was of more than ordinary local 
interest. One interesting feature of this 
material which may not be entirely appar- 
ent is that most of the newspaper adver- 
tising was run several days in advance of 
the actual offering of the bonds themselves, 
thus preparing the ground not only for our 
own sales force but for that of all our com- 
petitors. We feel, however, that the 
advantage of having ourselves so oor 
linked with this financing while it was still 
in the formative stage, and when other 
houses had little or nothing to say, was 
more than worth the price, to say nothing 
of the benefit derived through breaking 
down sales resistance to the issue. 

We really feel that much advertising of 
this broad basic nature could well be 
applied to other industries today and would 
redound to the direct benefit of us all. While 
business depressions are always directly 
traceable to economic causes, the psycho- 
logical factor is of utmost importance, and 
any influence which tends to right the public © 
mind helps just that much to accelerate the 
return to normalcy. 


OME bankers are at a loss as to 

what to advertise during periods 
when it is necessary to discourage 
applications for loans. Then is a good 
time to feature local industries. In ~ 
agricultural communities banks can 
be of assistance to farmers and 
themselves by helping farmers to 
solve their problems of marketing 
and distribution in one-crop 
sections, by encouraging diversi- 
fied farming and by using every 
opportunity to supply farmers 
with information relative to busi- 
ness methods and banking. Then 


Tee) See there is always need of warning 

the public against unsafe invest- 
ments and of offering soun 
investment advice to customers. 


PEAKING of banker-farmer 

co-operation, the First Nation- 
al Bank of New Haven, Conn., 
got out an interesting booklet 
with that title. It is a complete 
outline of the financial and agri- 
cultural assistance offered by that 
- bank to farmers of Connecticut. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


[HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


The Old 
ager. 


Y dear Boys, 

It’s odd that the lazy kink in so 
many of us happens to be in the spot 
where it costs us the most. 

I’ve known a bank man—he’s gener- 
ally been a young manager—who for 
years has fumed and perspired under 
some difficulty or faulty arrangement 
in his office, the remedy for which was 
on plain view every day in 
another bank less than a 
mile away. It is obviously 
as much a duty of the man- 
ager to visit neighboring 
offices as it is to familiarize 
himself with other establish- 
ments with which he may 
have dealings. But it is a 
duty admitting of postpone- 
ment—and he postpones 
unbelievably. Either he 
“never gets the time,” or he “always 
intends to go.” Laziness by any 
other name sounds sweeter. 

The man who supplied my ideas 
on the subject was manager of one 
of eight or nine banks and branches 
contiguous to a small manufacturing 
city. 

*‘Without a doubt,” he said, “‘of all 
the year my most resultful day —I take 
part of two days really — occurs when I 
pay my official friendly visits to the 
other banks. Whether the manager 
I call on meets me with the grin of 
welcome, dances a jig trying to please 
me and invites me to lunch; or whether, 
on the other hand, he displays the 
glassy-eye signal of distress, bids me 
mind my own, or orders me pitched 
into outer darkness —it really availeth 
naught. He must decide for himself 
whether he will be gainer or loser, but 
I manage to win on any fall of the coin. 

“IT have got the mental drop on eight 
men, eight men of the type I simply 
must know if I’m going to keep my 
grip on the ladder. It is not sufficient 
that I know scores of managers by 
name, by reputation, by correspond- 
ence, or even bysight. I want studies 
from life. In such an interview I get 
them in action, unheralded, unre- 
hearsed, it might be undressed: I get 
the man. When you take the ‘man’ 
out of manager—why, you can get the 
rest from the instruction book. 

“Much difference between them! 
More difference than in the promissory 
notes offered you for discount. 

“The first one I call on advances 
around the counter to meet me. 
(There’s a distinct value in thus 
honoring a guest.) Shaking hands, 
sincerely but not showily, he exclaims, 
‘This is a pleasant surprise. Won’t 
you come in. How are you finding 
things?’ No waste of time, no puzzled 


The first one I call on 
advances around the 
corner to meet me, 


stare, and best of all no foolish feeling 
on my part at having to say I’m only 
here for a visit. At once I am at 
home, yet in some way I realize that 
I’ve told this man a good deal. I have 
the conviction that other people tell 
him a good deal. If I had any banking 
business to give, assuredly this man 
would feel his way to it. 

“Not so the new manager out at the 
Junction. In his three months there, 
he has seemingly murdered all hope in 
his heart. I felt very sorry for his 
employers, because the business pros- 
pect there was plain even to a blind 
man. The hum of activity in that 
rising suburb was a veritable siren call 
to my bank sense, and the voice of the 
saw and hammer was heard in the 
land. I asked’ if the manager was in. 

“Huh, huh! I’m the manager, 
what — do— you— want?’ 

***Nothing really. Just dropped in. 
How do you find things in the Junc- 
tion?’ 

“*Rotten! An awful hole this. We 
can’t get any business here.’ 

“*But— these men moving into new 
shops; those people doing all that 
building up on the hill?’ I said. 

“*Aw! None of them got any 
money. I got tired talking to them.’ 

““He was not a very young manager, 
but I asked if it was his first branch. 

***No,’ he said, ‘I had Challenor for 
six years. Much better place. Lots 
of well-off business men. Nice people 


in the town, too. These folks 
are quite a common lot.’ 
“Do your people doa big 

“. business in Challenor?’ I lead 

him on, being curious on one 

point. 

***\ dandy business when 
I went there,’ he replied, 
‘but two other banks 
came in and things went 
sorta’ dead. I suppose 
the general manager 
thought I was too experi- 
enced a man for the post.’ 

“Since things were re- 
duced to a basis of sup- 
position I alsofeltentitled 
to suppose! I supposed 
he wasn’t ‘too experi- 
enced a man’ to leave me 
standing uncomfortably 
across a high counter, 
while he went on bewail- 
ing for the benefit of the 
few customers brave 

enough to surmount the gloom-bar- 
ricade around that bank. I wanted to 
get out. I had wanted to get out ever 
since I came in. 

“A boy named Bert Brock was in 
charge of an office down at the freight 
yards. Cobble-stone pavements there 
are in a state of ruin, and the relic of 
foreign population doesn’t seem to 
care. It’s a tumble-down place in 
every sense of the term, but when I 
saw Bert’s bank, I was glad I came. 
It displayed the only new paint for a 
mile, the brass signs shone like beacon 
lights and I longed to get inside that 
speckless plate glass window. 

“**Good morning, sir’ ; said a welcome 
voice, leaving no doubt as to who the 
manager might be. 

“**How are things in the Yards?’ I 
began all over again. 

“**Fine!’ He was trying to decide 
who I was, but taking no chances. 
‘Our people here are mostly foreigners 
and won’t go into a bank without being 
asked, but we’re getting after them 
through their local societies.’ 

***How do you like the locality to 
live in?’ 

“Very much! Everything’s inter- 
esting here. I spend a lot of time 
outside. I find that men of this class 
(he knew who I was now), are more 
willing to come into my shop when 
they’ ve first met me in theirs.’ 

** ‘Sounds good,’ I said. ‘What about 
the prospect?” ~ 

“**T think it should be all right. We 
have quite a population that can be 
taught to save. I’m getting some 
pamphlets translated, and every new 
depositor I treat with just one aim in 
mind—to make him get another.’ 


(Continued on page 28) 
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question for your bank answer: 


Do you see any reason for pay- 
ing hand endorsers to fill a 
room with noise, string a short 
job out into a long one, and 
make a lot of costly mistakes, 
when you can get their work 
done quietly, cheaply, and 
without an error? 


In the National Check En- 
dorser we have a machine that 
automatically endorses checks 
and vouchers of every descrip- 
tion as they are being listed— 


an enormous saving of time 
and expense. Its capacity is far 
in excess of the fastest listing 
operator and it’s so simple in 
operation and strongly built 
that with ordinary care it 
should last ten years. 


Your present computing equip- 
ment needn’t be changed to 
accommodate the National; it’s 
adaptable to any type. Better 
look into it; write for our 
booklet; it’s worth your time. 


NATIONAL CHECK ENDORSER COMPANY 


World Building, New York City 


1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 
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NATIONAL 
ENDORSER 


ADVERTISING 
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—and 2600 
new accounts 
were secured 
in Memphis! 


Once more the 10-Day Liberty 
Bell Thrift Campaign proves its 
worth. In the face of abnormal 
conditions, this campaign in TEN 
DAYS TIME secured over 2600 
new accounts for The Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company of that 
city. 


It shows the — power of 
l 


the Liberty Bell Savings Bank 
and our 10-Day Thrift Campaign. 
It shows that this unique home 
safe is MORE than a savings 
bank. And no wonder—for all 
the sentiment that true Ameri- 
cans feel for the Old Liberty Bell 
is reflected in its replica, the 
Liberty Bell Bank. 


What our 10-Day Liberty Bell Thrift 
Campaign did for The Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company, it will do for you 
proportionately. In Cleveland, Ohio, it 
produced 12,000 accounts; in Toledo, 
Ohio, 2,000; Fort Wayne, Ind., 1,400; 
Dallas, Texas, 2,135. Every bank that 
has put on this campaign has nothing 
but praise to offer, and claim it to be the 
most successful campaign for new and 
profitable accounts they have ever in- 
augurated. 


Clip out the coupon below, NOW. Without any 
obligation on your part, it will bring full particu- 
lars concerning the 10- Day Thrift Campaign and a 
Liberty Bell Bank and key for your inspection. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send at once, withcut obligation to us, 
full particulars concerning your 10-Day Thrift 
Campaign and sample Liberty Bell Bank and key 
for our inspection. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Horse Sense, for Colts 


(Continued from page 26) 


“As I walked away through that 
miserable section of town I realized — 
as we had all realized—that the 
decision to open a branch there was the 
result of one of the hallucinations which 
even a head office is subject to in the 
heat of July. But I also realized that 
the searchlight of a bigger and better 
branch was shortly due to illumine Mr. 
Bert Brock. 

“Character reading may be a fine 
art,’ concluded my friend, “but the 
character of a bank manager (as a bank 
manager) is so simple that a child can 
read it. It’s just as visible on the 
surface as the shine on his front door- 
knob, or the dust on his books and 
counters.” 

I am afraid that is a surface opinion, 
still you must remember that nine- 
tenths of the people entering a bank 
never need to bother with more than 
the manager’s surface character. 
Thus—anent the paint companies’ 
slogan—if the manager spoils this 
surface, he spoils all. Also, when my 
confrere refers to “shine” or “dust,” 
he is discussing characteristic habits, 
not an accident, dyspepsia or a two-or- 
three-glass condition. 

“If there’s one thing that destroys a 
young man’s character more than 
another,” I heard a woman say last 
week, “‘it’s moodiness and caprice.”’ 
She talked about character as though 
it was something she had invented, 
although the peculiar cast of tempera- 
ment she was cutting rings around was 
exactly the thing that got Pharoah his 
celebrated ducking in the Red Sea. 
The ancient Egyptian potentate’s nasty 
temper was just something extra, 
because you may be a perfect morning 
glory in disposition and still be 
independable. The term “‘independ- 


contradiction in terms, like “‘a truthful 
liar.” 

“This character stuff,” said my 
old bible-class teacher (I have a snort- 
ing objection to young bible-class 
teachers), “is going to make you or 
break you.” He caught me disregard- 
ing his remarks on the subject as 
hackneyed and preachy. “Character 
is not a thing to be flipped like a coin, 
but something to be built like a house. 
It may be destroyed in a moment, as 
a house by a thunderbolt, but it can 
be created only by years. When you 
speak of a ‘man of character’ you’ve 
crowned him.” I mention this here 
because not one in ten of you boys are 
such. I venture that taunt because 
not one in ten of my friends are. “A 
man’s character is his fixed state of 
mind as it differs from others,” the 
bible-class lesson went, but how many 


very nice lads do we all know who have 
| no fixed state of mind at all. “It’s 


able character” is to me always a | 


A Suggestion 
That Wins Good-will 


Before your customers 
leave on their travels 
you can do them a real 
service by suggesting 


TRAVELERS’ 


A:B-A Cheques 


HE satisfaction de- 

rived from these uni- 
versally accepted travel 
funds will be reflected in 
the increased good-will 
of your customers. 


For full information 
and literature write to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Safe Deposit 
Systems 


are 80 protected 
Received from error by 


THE AUTOMATIC 
TIME STAMP 


that loss, misun- 
derstanding and 
lawsuits are pre- 
vented. Used by Federal 
Reserve Banks, Branches, and 
scores ofotherbanks, A guar- 
anteed time keeper, dustproof, 
built for life service. rite 
for details and list of users. 


Automatic Time Stamp Co. 


162 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


character—this distinction from other 
men—that makes a man what is called 
a type. You know what a type is: a 
piece of metal so fashioned at its busi- 
ness end that it can be relied on to 
make the same impression every time 
it strikes paper.” 

Ignoring the dislocated simile (worse 
things get by in Sunday school), do you 
think you can be relied on to make the 
same impression every time you come 
into action? » If you cannot be so relied 
on, you are still lacking in character, 
and your senior officer, be he ledger- 
keeper, accountant, general manager 
or president, has to spend some of his 
time watching you. In all fairness, the 
bill for this time is chargeable to you, 
and our seniors’ time comes high. 

Just by the way; have you ever 
considered the fine distinction between 
“watching” an employee and just 
“having your eye on” him? There’s 
just the difference between up and 
down. An employer “has his eye on” 
a promising youth he knows he doesn’t 
need to “‘watch.” He “‘watches’”’ the 
employee whom he probably believes 
is not worth “having hiseyeon.”” The 
one suggests movement by the pay- 
envelope, the other, movement by the 
boot. 

I know a manager—to be confiden- 
tial I don’t know him: I once refused 
to meet him—whose name is Biting 
Bulldog, or should be. He has the 
highest distinction for sheer cussedness 
yet unearthed. Only my natural deli- 
cacy (which you may have noticed!) 
prevents my giving details of the mean, 
cranky, dog-in-the-manger things he 
is doing every day. The man himself 
wouldn’t care a five-cent piece what I 
said about him, so long as it was bad 
enough. Insulting the inspector is 
just light annual amusement for Biting 
Bulldog. The profession has produced 
only one accountant who can abide 
him for more than three months. A 
bad temper seems to be one of the few 
human things about him that one could 
love. Although he has very little to do 
with the staff, he is, the clerks tell me, 
“rotten” to them; presumably just to 
thwart any of those soft-hearted asses 
who always insist on finding the “‘one 
redeeming feature.” 

Now, any manager can be mean and 
nasty —I can myself—but Biting Bull- 
dog is the only one I know who snaps 
at the general manager. Believe me, 
boys, that’s what he does. Out in the 
open I would put my money on the 
“G. M.” every time, but B. B. generally 
manages to pull off the fight in some 
confined area, the way a four-footed 
bulldog tackles a collie in a sewer-pipe. 
“Bull” doesn’t recommend a line of 
credit, he issues a mandate for it. If 
the general manager declines to sign 
on the dotted line, Biting Bulldog jams 
his hat down over his ears and goes and 
barks at the directors till they do. 
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Safe Deposit Lobby and Vault 
~ First National Bank of Denver 


WELL designed safe deposit department 

is one of the most profitable adjuncts of 
the modern bank, both as a producer of 
revenue and as a medium of advertising. 
Notable among recent installations is the one 
illustrated above, wherein is combined all 
the elements of security, beauty and utility. 


We should welcome the opportunity to 
send you our portfolio of views— ‘The 
Work of Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Thirty 


CONVERTING 
COLLECTIONS 
INTO CASH 


Why waste time and 
money by allowingyour 
cash or collection items 
to lose a day in bank 
or post office? 


Sending your business 
to this bank for collec- 
tion is equivalent to 
sending it direct. 


Our twenty-four-hour 
Transit Department, 
which receives and dis- 
patches mail day and 
night, insures you 
‘against avoidable 
delay. 


All items handled at 
par for correspondents. 
No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


HILADELPHIA 
"NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
| are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are usin 
| Signs and every 1 
tify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book ‘*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., “sis 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


This man is an outstanding illus- 
tration of the successful results to be 
obtained through possession of a 
straightforward, dependable character. 

Biting Bulldog gets $9,000 a year, 
I’m told. He is nasty to everybody, 
everywhere, every time—thoroughly 
dependable! The general manage- 
ment wouldn’t think of firing him. 
He has consistently done enormous 
business for years without losses. He 
makes profits the bank cannot do with- 
out. He knows his field perfectly; the 
men in that peculiar field are big men 
who are not looking for funny stories 
or free cigars, but for consistent big 
business treatment—for which they 
are willing to pay. 

I don’t propose to say that this 
manager succeeds to this position by 
virtue of his personality. On the 
contrary, itisinspite ofit. I wouldn’t 
be prime minister and have his 
disposition. You wouldn’t, I hope. 
But all of this does not alter, but only 
emphasizes, the fact that the thing 
that makes a man valuable is character. 
There’s nothing personal or moody 
about Biting Bulldog. While he’s 
sitting over his master’s treasure, the 
offer of a piece of liver would only 
enrage him further. You would walk 
around the block to miss him, but just 
the same, you’d be mighty sure as to 
how he was acting whether the master 
was there, or over in Polynesia. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


Speaking Frankly 
(Continued from page 14) 

“T can see your point,” I admitted. 

“You sound like young Gough,” 
Hastings continued. “Gough has been 
president of the Central National for 
the last two years. He used to be in 
the furniture business—how he ever 
broke into the banking game I can’t 
imagine. Anyhow, they haven’t any- 
where near the business that we have, 
but Gough keeps four men up in the 
front office with practically nothing to 
do but chew the rag with customers. 
And Gough brags about it! 
keeps his detail work out of the front 
office. Why a man told me last week 
that he happened in there on a Friday 
afternoon, and all of those chaps up 
front were sitting around telling stories. 
He knows, because they called him 
over and they talked to him a long 
time about his business—he’s a real 
estate man—and told him some of the 
gossip of the trade. Think of the 
overhead that that bank is carrying 
just for conversation!” 

“It’s just a young bank, isn’t it?” 
I questioned. 

““Yes,”’ Hastings replied as he turned 
to look over some letters, “‘they opened 
their doors only five years ago. They 
are almost half as big as we are, now— 
I don’t see how they do it.” 


Says he 


THE BURROUGHS 


Featuring Small Town's Safe 
Deposit 


(Continued from page 23) 


authorized. These cards, of course, are 
at her finger tips and in case anyone 
claims to be a deputy that she does not 
personally know, she looks up her 
records before admitting the stranger. 

In common with many other 
bankers, I have found that a personal 
letter is about the most effective way 
of letting a new customer know that 
you appreciate his account. By per- 
sonal letter, I mean one that is signed 
by an officer of the bank. It is not 
always necessary to write a special 
letter for each new customer. We 
have found that the same letter is 
likely to fit almost every new customer, 
provided the letter is prepared just 
right. In order to write a letter that 
would be really effective, I thought 
the matter over for a good many days, 
trying to get myself into just the right 
spirit to talk to a new customer in 
such a way that he would really 
appreciate my interest in him. Here 
is a letter that we use for this purpose: 


We are pleased to note that you have 
rented a safe deposit box in the vault of 
the Merchants and Savings Bank, and we 
take the opportunity of expressing to you 
our appreciation of your patronage. 

We shall esteem it a favor if you will 
mention the complete facilities and con- 
veniences of our Safe Deposit Department 
to friends who desire to safeguard impor- 
tant papers or other valuables. 

At the same time, we are glad to direct 
your attention to our broad facilities for 
the service of customers, including check- 
ing, savings, certificate of deposits, foreign 
exchange—in fact every facility that you 
would expect to find in a modern and 
thoroughly equipped bank. 

It is our desire that patrons make the 
broadest use of our facilities, and we sug- 
gest that you call on us for service often; 
make use of our services to the utmost. 


We feel that it is equally important 
to write to a person who has given up 
his safe deposit box, and so we write 
in the same spivit as the letter I just 
quoted. Here is a letter we use when 
the safe deposit box is given up: 


I notice that you have given up your 
safe deposit box to us and assure you that 
we regret very much losing this business. 

I assume that it was because you had 
no further use for the box, rather than 
because of any inattention on the part of 
our officers or employees. 

Should you decide to rent another box 
at any time, please be assured that we 
should be very glad to have your further 
business. 


In the course of our regular advertis- 
ing, we have mentioned our safe 
deposit boxes from time to time, and 
this naturally has helped interest 
people in this department of the bank. 
But I feel certain that the key to the 


whole success lies in the appointment ° 


of an interested, courteous employee 
who will be in constant attendance at 
the vault. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Everybody Likes to Look at 


Pictures 
(Continued from page 25) 


HEY have good bank advertising 
in the Canadian Northwest, too, as 
witness the ad of the Edmonton, Alta., 
branch of the Bank 
of Toronto (Fig. 7). 


AT strip of ad- 
vertisements of 
Dallas, Texas (Fig. 
8), banks is inter- 
esting. I would 
rather have them 
scattered through 
the paper instead of 
allina bunch. The 
ad of the National 


EDMONTON BRANCH 
RED MANAGER 


Bank of Commerce 
seems to be saying 
“me too” and is 
reminiscent of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who, in the presence of a crowd of men 
physically larger than he, said: “‘I feel 
like a little bit of a two-cent piece 
among a lot of big copper pennies.” 


Fig. 7. ‘*Toujours 
la politesse’’ 


NICE little essay on “What Does 
the Bank Really Do?” is contained 

in a newspaper ad of the Industrial 
Trust Company, which covers Rhode 
Island thoroughly. Here is the text: 


Every type of busi- 
ness that survives 
proves its economic 
worth. The useless 
disappears—the es- 
sential becomes more 
and more a part of 
the scheme of things 
—indispensable and 


intensely useful. 
Because the bank 
serves the community 
in a practical way 
it has increased its 
importance in busi- 
ness progress. As 
business conduct has 
become more _intri- 


cate, features of bank 
service not dreamed 
of a few years ago 
have come into being. 
The principal of these 
is theservice of counsel 
which the successful 
bank is qualified and 


ready to give. 
Make ft a part of 


your business plans to 


What of the Future? use every feature of 

the Industrial Trust 

ties of the future? Or are you 

tring eck? To young men em- 
Those who do save come in time te 


barking on new enter- 

prises, our experience 

may be of value in 

ee starting things in the 

right direction. Toes- 

tablished concerns the 

importance of a big 

bank’s service is ap- 

parent. Test ours by 
using it. 


E series of 


Fig. 8. Is this the advertisements 
beet arrangement for published in Toledo 
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STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., Milwaukee, Chicago, New York 


Are No Good in Business 


Antiquated methods in conducting a business do just 


what can be expected——retard the growth and efficiency 
of an organization. : 


Years ago bookkeeping was done by hand. Some still do 
it that way. But the leading and progressive businesses 
of today have machine bookkeeping, because it is much 
faster and accurate. 


The best bookkeeping machine made is proud to have for its team- 
mate the exclusive, time-saving 


Faultless Turning Post Binder 


Built Exclusively for Machine Bookkeeping 


Vertical style. 100% expansion. Oval shaped, non-slip posts. Handy 
checking bracket. Sturdy, adjustable, detachable ratchet stands. 


Write for 
Circular T. P. C. 


Posts 


Oval-shaped posts Milled posts 
release or lock prevent sheets 
the sheets from slipping 
instantly Capacity — 200 to 1100 Accounts during posting 


Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Loose Leaf Devices in the World 


“NON-SLIP” 


; Thirty-one 


Antiquated Methods 


Perfect Sealing Wax Impressions 


The newest method applied to the oldest practice in the use of sealing 
prominent banks 
The ELECTRIC SEALING WAX 
MACHINE in one stride carries you from medieval days to the 

against fire hazard; 


wax, adopted by the Post Office, Customs House, 
and financial houses. 


present. Theadvantagesare: 1. 


2. Saving of 50% of wax; 3. Saving of 20% in postage through 
saving in wax; 4. Saving of 50% of your time; 5. Year’s 
guarantee with every machine. 


Let us send you one on trial. No 


tion to purchase— 
State voltage of lighting system— 


316 West 31st Street 


imprint of your seal 


ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 


New York City 
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Flexlume Signs Have 
These Two Qualities 


HE.. bank wants advertising. force 
‘in its sign, but it must be com- 

- bined with dignity, refinement. 
That's where Flexlume Oplex Electric Signs come in— 
raised, : snow-white glass letters on a dark background, which 
makes them day signs as well as night signs, lowest upkeep 


cost, greatest reading distance, most artistic designs. 
Let us send you a sketch showing a 
Flexlume Sign for your. building 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 27 Kail Sereei; Buffalo, N.Y. 


Flexlume-Electric. Signs, made only by the Flexlume Sign Company 


Raised. Snow-white 
Glass Letters 


About “Bank Advertising Experience” 


“‘The Printing Art’’ says 

“Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 
“To bank men the book is of value from the first page 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the’ greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 
appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type. 


Bank Advertising Experience A Soy Sees, easily understood book that 


should 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


to the last, but the men who are con- 


on the desk of ———,. interested 
. Sent on 


ur valuable letter- 
Nest shifting in the 
er. CARBON PAPER by itself 


00. 
CURRIER MFG.CO. Boston Bik., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


4 Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
ly and 


Send for showing 


USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., fone cit 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Letterheads 
Beautifully 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BURROUGHS 


newspapers during 1920 by the Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
that eity, giving valuable informa- 
tion relative to the early history and 
the present resources of the city of 
Toledo, has been attractively reprinted 
in booklet form. The advertisements 
are all appropriately illustrated and 
the titles are as follows: The Harbor, 
Schools, Parks and Boulevards, Coal 
and Iron, Toledo Co-operates, Toledo’s 
Climate, Glass, Our Merchants, The 
Art Museum, Homes, Railway Trans- 
portation, The Great Lakes, Automo- 
biles, Automobile Accessories, Taxes 
and Other Expenses, The Future, The 
Pioneers, Fort Industry, The Old 
Days, Our Country, The Toledo 
““Y’s,” Grain and Clover Seed, Our 
City Slogan, Newspapers, Wholesale 
and Jobbing, Interurban Transporta- 
tion, City Planning, Organizations. 


A Bank-Built Market for 
Maple Sugar 


(Continued from page 9) 


syrup. One country banker in the 
Middle West wrote: ‘I suppose you 
guys are bootlegging whisky and selling 
maple syrup as a blind—it is such guys 
as you that break the good laws of our 
country.’ I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to advise a change of diet in his 
case — wheat cakes in the morning with 
pure Vermont maple syrup to make 
him feel better, and once in a while a 
little hoot of Scotch to make him 
friends. Poor fellow, I guess his 
bookkeeper was sick that day, and he 
had a lot of overdrafts to check up. 

“‘We feel our campaign will stimulate 
other bankers, in sections where 
specialty crops are raised, to offer 
their services and capital in helping 
farmers when there is a market crisis. 
No banker can be criticised for such 
endeavors. Many of our customers 
truly appreciated the opportunity to get 
a fine farm specialty at its best, direct 
from a famous producing section, and 
even where they did not order, often 
took the trouble to write and express 
their appreciation of the spirit of our 
campaign.” 

The Welden National Bank was 
chartered in 1886, and has assets 
around $2,000,000. It is the third 
largest national bank in Vermont, and 
has been a leader and a landmark 
among the financial institutions of the 
state, this maple products enterprise 
being a very fair sample of its com- 
munity activities. 

* * * 


Nothing can teach a banker not to 
have his printing done too far in ad- 
vance so well as the simple line, ““Total 
Resources 


* * * 


By the way, what has become of the 
well-known minimum balance rule? 


Thirty-two CL 
. 
ree or four. Time SAyED 
movable trays, the longest 14 in. 
with justment to shorten. ART 
Sree... Standard size Stee| Stationery 
seven compartments and case $1.00 
Henry Kastens, 421-425W. 27th St.. New York, N.Y. 
4 Bankers 1000 large Letterheads ) Only 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Self-computing 


«For the nse of 


“Identified with Chicag's 
Progress Since 1852” 


West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 


dimes. 
“March 26, 1918, October 15th, 
The Moreland Advertising Company, 


“The 


‘Do. bat the 
Daily Di Dime when 


Chicago, Patentees 


REDUCED SIZE FOLDED. 


Actual size folded 3-3/8 x 6-3/8 inches. 


The Daily Dime Savers are not on trial. 
They have. repeatedly proven themselves 
the “most remarkable savings account- 
getters yet devised. 


Their low first cost and ease of distribution 


Even in these své-normal times, banks using the Daily 
Dime Savers are opening w#ew accounts and increasing 
the deposits of o// depositors 


REDUCED SIZE OPEN. 
Actual open size 6-11/16 x 6-3/8 inches, Fits regular commercial envelope. 


permits the banks using them to dominate 
their localities by putting them in the hands 
of practically all of the people. 


We can tell you of a dozen excellent plans 
for distributing the Daily Dime Savers. 


Following are the prices in various quantities including your advertisement on the front cover 


1,000 Daily Dime Savers 
00 “ “ “ 


5,000 “ 
10,000 
50,000 “ “ 


100,000 “cc “ “ 
Terms: Thirty days net F.O.B., Chicago 


652 South State Street 


$50.00 
$48.00 per 1,000 
$46.00 “ 1,000 
5.00 “ 1,000 
$44.00 “ 1,000 
$43.00 “ 1,000 
$42.00 “ 1,000 


including by merger 


The Moreland Advertising Company 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
Business and Residence Telephone Lists 
Individualized Form Letters 
Complete Mailing Service 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISING 
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Thirty-four 


Dimensions—1114°x554" 
x 2%’. 
Weight—About two lbs. 


Finish—Black Enamel or 
Statuary Bronze. 


wills, contracts, etc. 


Document Boxes 


Made of heavy. steel, strongly constructed. Subdivided by 
hinged metal partition. An excellent receptacle for private 
papers, bonds, deposit records, insurance policies, deeds, 


They are fitted with strong handles and locks. Hinge con- 
struction allows a complete opening of box, permitting both 
parts to lie flat. This is a distinctive feature of much value 


and one that is certain to be appreciated by the owner. 
Prices furnished on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Bankers Savings and Credit System Co. 


Madison Ave. and W. 103rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 


over and over again. 


ON’T buy pasteboard covers to throw away when check books 

are used up. Get permanent cloth covers that can be used 
In many cases the saving over binding 
pays, for the cover by the time a thousand checks are used. 
every case by the time 1,500 or 2,000 are used. 


USE YOUR OWN CHECKS 


It is not necessary to buy new checks. You can use the ones 
you now have. There are no patent restrictions and no royalties 
to pay when you use the Falconer Removable Check Binder. 


Well made and durable, they will last for years. 
be sent bankers for inspection. 
full information, including prices. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bank Checks and Binders 
GAY AND WATER STS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Samples will 


Ask for booklet C. B. which gives 
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THE BURROUGHS 
That Thing Called Education 


(Continued from page 7) 


These are but random comments — 
before-and-after-taking testimonials, as 
it were—but they show that the In- 
stitute is giving its members an educa- 
tion in aspiration; they illustrate how 
knowledge plus incentive has bridged 
the gulf between clerks and officers. 
And that is the outstanding economic 
fact about the American Institute of 
Banking. 

There is still a third factor in the 
development of the individual by the 
A. I. B. that should not be overlooked. 
It might be called education by con- 
tact. The average man, no matter 
what his occupation, is a provincial. 
To him Main Street, whether in New 
York or Oshkosh is fhe street in the 
town in the country of the world. Put 
that man on a train, transport him a 
thousand miles, and set him down to 
rub shoulders and wits with several 
hundred others of his kind, and you 
have set the stage for some interesting 
developments. 

Of these developments the greatest 
is politics. Politics start early at 
A. I. B. conventions—and stay late. 
They are amateur politics, but there is 
about the whole campaign a profes- 
sional air. It is a matter of moment 
to these 44,000 men that they shall 
have the right kind of leadership; so 
the body politic starts functioning 
with the first “‘all aboard” at various 
embarkation points, and wearies not 
until the last ballot has been cast. 

The Institute plays the political 
game hard, but plays it cleanly — with 
much the same kind of sportsmanship 
that would mark a big polo match or a 
college football game. As railroads 
converge on the way to the convention 
city campaign managers begin to line 
up their party camps. As rival fac- 
tions find themselves behind the same 
locomotive, demonstrations break out 
for opposing candidates. Platforms 
are outlined, issues are defined, votes 
are sought—and won—with all the 
deadly seriousness of a national presi- 
dential campaign. 

Let it be remarked right here that 
the issue in question is the choice of a 
vice-president, and not a president. 
What to do with vice-presidents after 
they have served is no problem; the 
Institute makes presidents of them. 
The Institute believes that no man is 
entitled to its highest office who has 
not qualified in a lesser office; and that 
no one should occupy the secondary 
office who cannot qualify for the higher 
position. So it is that Robert B. 
Locke, of Detroit,vice-president for the 
past year, became president of the 
A. I. B. by acclamation at the Minne- 
apolis convention in July. And after 
all the red-fire had burned out, Carter 
E. Tallman, of Richmond, was elected 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


vice-president. In the natural course 
of events, Tallman will take the next 
step upward in 1922. 

Politics in the A. I. B. are based on 
achievement. To gain a following a 


’ man must point backward to a record 


and forward to a program of construc- 
tive action. Each chapter is entitled 
to a quota of votes based on its mem- 
bership; these votes are cast at the 
election by an accredited spokesman 
for the delegation. 

How the votes of each chapter shall 
go is determined by caucus prior to the 
election, in much the same way as ata 
national presidential convention. The 
delegations have the privilege—and 
they use it—of summoning the candi- 
dates before them to outline their plat- 
forms. It may be at breakfast, it may 
be at lunch, it may be at a midnight 
meeting. The candidate walks in 
“cold,” stands on his feet and tells 
exactly why he should hold the office 
heseeks. Itis the acid test of personal 
salesmanship, and, coupled with other 
contributing factors, a very adequate 
test of qualification. 

With all the evidence in, each 
chapter holds its caucus. There friend- 
ship ceases. It is an unusual thing, in 
an organization of this kind where the 
social side is so emphasized — and where 
close personal friendships are the rule, 
to find social and personal considera- 
tions completely ignored when the 
ballots are cast. A delegation may 
vote solidly. It may split. Indi- 
vidual conviction is the determining 
factor. 

An A. I. B. election session resem- 
bles a Republican or Democratic con- 
vention in miniature. There is the 
same grouping of delegations under 
placards. There is the same keynote 
speech, the president being the key- 
noter. There are the same nominat- 
ing speeches, with this difference— 
that they are limited to five minutes 
each, with no seconding speeches. 
There is the same roll call vote. And 
there is the same excitement, the same 
vocal demonstration. This sort of 
thing is training in citizenship — and it 


.is done that way for that purpose. 


By the same token, Institute con- 
ventions are planned with malice 
aforethought to teach its leaders to 
manage and organize. And anybody 
who can take two rounds of the clock, 
cut them up into so many small and 
different shaped pieces, and make them 
all fit together again without a piece 
left over—any such person, I affirm, 
deserves Sam Lloyd’s Principal Prize 
for Puzzle Propounders. This by way 
of tribute to the committees that 
handled the 1921 convention. The 
best tribute, however, came from the 
official photographer, who declared it 
to be the best-run convention he had 
ever attended. And if there is anyone 


more blase in the matter of conven- 


CLIPPING THE COUPONS 


While one delights to clip his coupons—or 
at least to know that he has them to clip, yet 
there are certain exacting, irritating details 
accompanying the care of securities that tend 
to detract from the enjoyment. 


The Coupon Department of The Continental 
and Commercial Banks of Chicago relieves 
you of these troublesome details. It makes 
collections on all coupons and bonds issued 
by corporations, municipalities, states and 
governments at maturity—the proceeds be- 
ing placed to the credit of the customer or 
correspondent or remitted. 


Coupon collections in the city are handled 
free of charge. Those in banks outside of 
Chicago are handled at a minimum fee. 


You are cordially invited to utilize this 
department. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


Complete Banking Service 
‘Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


Better Work in Less Time 


THE BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET is the most remarkable 
time-saver and efficiency promoter ever introduced to bankers. By 
keepingstationery, envelopes, special forms, carbons, 
etc., in separate, easily accessible compartments, it saves the 
time of both the stenographer and the dictator. In the saving 
of time alone the BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET pays 


for itself many times over. 


Model 100-A Byron Typewriter Cabinet 


The popular Model 100-A Byron, illustrated at the left, is 
the ideal desk for those banks in which stenographers must 
combine clerical work with their Simply 
push the typewriter all the way back and you have a 
roomy table more comfortable and convenient than a table 
of standard height. 


Waite ror Furtner InrormaTion AND 
Descriptions or Orner Byron Mope ts 
Byron Typewriter Cabinet Co. 
3204 Woodland Avenue LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Model 100A 
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business men 


No Expensive Embossing Machine to 
buy. Addresses are stenciled into ‘‘Ad- 


dresserpress’’ Cards with any regular 
Typewriter. 
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You can write or print on the fibre 
frames of ‘‘Addresserpress’’ Address 
Cards. And these fibre cards are 4 as 
bulky, 4 as expensive and 4 as heavy 
as old-fashioned metal address plates. 


Forms to be addressed are inserted and 
removed from the Addresserpress face 
up, in fullsight. Other Addressing 
Machines print ‘‘blind’’—‘‘face down”’ 
—*‘from below.”’ 


Several forms can be inserted at once in 
the Addresserpressandtopformremoved | 
after each impression; which makes the | 
Addresserpress much faster than other 
Addressing Machines. 


Send for our Booklet dimabiabindiniss 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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tions than an official photographer, it 
is William Jennings Bryan himself. 

The second great benefit derived 
from the Institute is in its effect on the 
banking profession; and this, of course, 
is a direct outgrowth of the Institute’s 
work for the individual. The Insti- 
tute does its job for the banking world 
by raising the efficiency level of the 
men in its ranks. But picture what it 
would mean to any line of business 
employing a total of not more than 
200,000 persons, to have 44,000 of that 
personnel solidly grounded in its princi- 
ples as well as in its practice. As this 
work is extended, the American banker 
will take his place along with the 
doctor and the lawyer as a man with a 
professional education. 

But there are those in A. I. B. work 
who will say that the third field of the 
Institute, as covered in its latest 
plans, is the greatest. Last fall a 
program was outlined calling for the 
education of the American public in 
some of the fundamental principles of 
banking, through a series of lectures in 
schools and universities. This program 
was put into effect in May of this year. 
The first lectures will be delivered in 
September. 

I talked for an hour with John H. 
Puelicher about this phase of Institute 
history. Puelicher’s vision of it reveals 
almost unlimited possibilities. 

“The A. I. B.,” he said, “‘is still in 
its infancy. Important though the 
educational work within its ranks 
always will be, the big task of the 
Institute lies outside the bank—with 
the American public. The banker has 
never been a propagandist. The very 
nature of his profession has developed 
in him the habit of reticence. He is 
the repository for other people’s secrets, 
and in guarding the trust he has 
learned to be a good listener but a 
poor talker. 

“The banker is prone to shrink when 
the word ‘capitalist’ is hurled at him 
by some agitator. The word needs no 
apology. The banker should be proud 
of it—for America is a capitalistic 
nation. Our great institutions are 
founded on capital. We are a democ- 
racy in which everyone has the 
opportunity of becoming a capitalist. 

“The bank man, believing in his 
profession, should want his profession 
understood. For him it has no mys- 
tery; he has been trained in it. Yet 
what is so simple to him is not so 
simple to the uninformed. Multitudes 
of people in this country are prejudiced 
against banks who have never been in 
a bank and have no knowledge what- 
ever of its functions. 

“The strength of the demagogue and 
the radical lies in this ignorance. The 
wily politician has learned to use to his 
own ends the mystery that surrounds 

the banking profession. One of his 
most effective arguments is based on 
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Moral Effect 


The impression your savings depositors 
carry away is not temporary—it’s lasting. 


Above all it must include a feeling of 
security—a sense of protection—a knowl- 
edge that frauds are impossible. Inkless 
Finger Prints never fail to impress de- 
positors with this sense of security. It is 
the surest 


Means 


of positive identification—infallible. This 
method is clean, sanitary and pleasant— 
no ink or soiled fingers. It saves time 
and gives permanent 


INSURANCE 


Poor writers and “cross mark makers” 
appreciate Inkless Finger Prints identifi- 
cation, It protects the depositor—your 
Teller—and you, Mr. Banker. 


Write Now! 


Bauder Identification Co. 
Astor Trust Building, New York 


BABY 


TYPEWRITER 
STAND 
$6.50 F.0.B. 


— Detroit 


Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
17144" x 14". Will last a life- 
time. sy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 
home use. 26” high. 


Sent on trial for 36.50. 
Money back if not satisfied, 
or write for details. 
Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1819 Trombly Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Special Price on 


NAVARRE QUALITY BINOCULARS 


Bring far distant wonders clearly before your eyes 


with a Navarre Binocular. Powerful—beautiful— 

aranteed. War contract cancellation price, $37.50. 

uilt to government specifications—6 x 30 m/m. 
Genuine Graf Lenses. Heavy leather velvet- 
lined case with straps. Sent C. O. D. or upon 
receipt of check for 3 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if you are not entirely satisfied. For further par- 
ticulars write 


THE NAVARRE COMPANY 
812 J. M. S. Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 
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the prospective fight he will wage 
against the banking octopus, which he 
designates as ‘Wall Street.’ Much of 
the class hatred that the agitator 
arouses would fail if he were talking to 
people who have been benefited by 
banks. 

“It is here that the future task of 
the Institute lies. Today banking is a 
recognized subject in practically every 
college. Twenty years ago there were 
but one or two universities with chairs 
of banking and commerce. The In- 
stitute, through its lecture course, will 
carry a great educational message 
throughout the country. In this work 
we shall find the answer to the question 
of giving a definite mission to the 
thousands of young men who are 
graduating from A. I. B. courses. 
And in the teaching, the graduate 
himself will get a liberal education. 

“Our slogan is this: Take the 
mystery out of the banking business 
by bringing the bank to the school, 
and the school to the bank.” 

The plans for carrying out this 
program are another example of effi- 
cient organization. A series of ten 
lectures has been prepared—not as a 
complete text, but in outline form. 
They deal in simple, fundamental 
fashion, with basic economic subjects: 
Bank Deposits and Checks, Bank 
Loans and Discounts, Drafts and 
Letters of Credit, What Bank State- 
ments Mean, Trusts and Trust Cor- 
porations, Principles of Prosperity, 
Work and Wealth, Money and Other 
Commodities. 

The plan operates through the state 
banking associations affiliated with the 
American Bankers Association, with 
the Secretaries’ Association as the 
connectinglink. The president of each 
state bankers association has appointed 
a committee on public education. Each 
state is divided into groups, on much 
the same principle as congressional 
districts are determined. The state 
committee has one member for each 
group within the state, who acts as 
chairman for that group. He in turn 
appoints a group committee with one 
member for each county, and the latter 
calls on school superintendents, 
arranges for the delivering of the 
lectures, and is held responsible for the 
work in his county. 

The lectures in each case are to be 
delivered by the banker nearest the 
school, a man being chosen by the 
county committeeman who is both able 
and willing to undertake the work. 
School superintendents and principals 
are asked to co-operate. Lecture out- 
lines are sent wherever needed. The 
bankers prepare their talks—and the 
campaign is on. 

In the next year it is estimated that 
these ten lectures will be delivered in 
100,000 schools and colleges, from the 
seventh and eighth grades up through 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


e ee 
If You Want Distinctive Newspaper Advertising 
Something entirely different from the 
usual— 
A campaign sure to catch the reader’s 
eye— 
A plan to hold his attention—and win 
his Savings— 
Ask us to show you the “B. Thrifty’”’ Savings Campaign for newspapers. 
Every ad happily illustrated and written—continually cheerful—always 
interesting—a tested campaign of undoubted merit. Proofs upon request. 


Read our advertisement below 


BANK RECEIVING TELLER EXTENSION SYSTEM 
CONNECT THE BANK WITH EVERY HOME—THE RECORDING SAFE 


A MONEY MAGNET 


Over Five Million in Use in American Homes 


We Manufacture More Than Thirty Styles of Home 
Savings Banks. Six Styles for Foreign Use 


Six Thousand Banks Have Found 
Our Home Safes Profitable Assets 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 
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Get 100% Efficiency With 
The New Toledo Bank Desk 


A new improved desk 
designed and built for 
a specific purpose 


Two sizes, 5 ft. 6 in. long and 6 ft. 
long. In Oak and Mahogany finish 


HE Toledo Accounting. Desk 
combines as one isolated unit the accountant, his 
machine, and all of the items that his work involves. 


It conserves floor space, increases speed, efficiency and accuracy, 
and exactly adapts itself to the work in hand. 


This desk eliminates the separate sorting table, puts the bookkeeping machine 
under the hand of the operator, and brings together in orderly proximity all records, 
papers, books and files. 


The consolidation of work adds greatly to the efficiency of the operator. There 


is no lost motion anywhere. Every move counts. Users of this desk will quickly 
earn its cost in increased work output. 


This is a truly high-class desk of new and much improved design, heavy 
and durable construction. Top is laminated. When folded back, it pre- 
sents a barrier between operators and also is held in such a ition that 
ink wells, pens, papers, etc., do not have to be removed. When extended, 
the top presents an absolutely smooth and unbroken surface. Hinges are 
invisible. The extra heavy slide in the left pedestal holds ledgers, etc., 
when posting. Bookkeeping machines of any make can be used. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


THE TOLEDO DESK & FIXTURE COMPANY 
ERIE AND HAMILTON STREETS TOLEDO, OHIO 


Common Sense 


applied to bank new business development and 
financial advertising. “It’s worth while reading.” 


“Selling Your Bank's Service 
the Modern Way 


will be mailed without obligation to any bank exec- 
utive remitting this announcement with name and 
residence address noted on the margin. 


BANKERS NEW BUSINESS SERVICE 


CHARLES H. MOORE 
AND ASSOCIATES 


ROw BUILDING 


NEw YORK 
AN ORGANIZATION OF BANK-TRAINED PUBLICITY SPECIALISTS 
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the universities —a total of one million 
lectures. One needs no sixth sense to 
grasp the effectiveness of this sound, 
sane, educational propaganda, carried 
on year after year by an organization 
of this size and caliber. 

Of that phase of the work, D. C. 
Wills said: “This outside function of 
the Institute is highly important. 
The public as a whole is poorly in- 
formed on the subject of banks and 
banking, and bankers have come to see 
that the task of education is theirs. 
In this work, the young men of the 
A. I. B. have a real mission. That 
portion of the public that is subject to 
class prejudice and class hatred will 
listen to them where they will not 
listen to the ‘Wall Street magnate.’ 
They are suspicious of the magnate; 
they believe he has an ax to grind. 
But they will believe the man who is 
himself in the employee class.” 

It is because of the tremendous 
possibilities of this public information 
program that education became the 
most important plank in the political 
platforms at this year’s convention. 
This importance was heightened by the 
fact that the Institute is losing the 
services of “‘Uncle” George E. Allen, its 
educational director for twenty years, 
who retired at Minneapolis with the 
laurels of service, plus an affectionate 
tribute and a substantial purse as the 
gift of the entire Institute. The 
matter of his successor has been left to 
a specially appointed committee. 

Any consideration of the American 
Institute of Banking leads as naturally 
to the labor question as a brook finally 
finds its way to the sea. The A. I. B. 
believes it has found the solution of 
that problem—believes it because 
bankers have seen the leaven of har- 
mony at work for the past two decades. 
Three men who have watched this 
business democracy in the making 
got at the heart of the matter at the 
1921 convention. 

Said Joseph Chapman, “‘father’’ of 
the Institute: ““The A. I. B. is the ideal 
labor organization of the world. It 
works on the creed that if a man 
expects to get anything out, he must 
first put something in. If all organiza- 
tions were the same, there would be 
no strikes. We have here the nucleus 
for teaching the world how to benefit 
itself—by learning a profession while 
working at it. Education, engineered 
by common sense and founded on 
sound economics, is the thing most 
needed in this world today—next to 
an old-fashioned revival of old-fash- 
ioned religion.” 

Said John H. Puelicher: “Within 
the banking profession itself the Insti- 
tute has broken down the barrier be- 
tween clerks and officers. It has made 
a profession out ofaclerkship. Similar 
educational plans are already being 
carried out in other fields, and the 
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BINDER CLOSED «NOTE 
ITS NEAT AND STURDY 
APPEARANCE 


NEW YORK 
70 Duane Sr. 


FEDERAL BINDERS 
Will Match the increased Efficiency 
Produced hy your Bookkeeping Machine 


BINDER OPEN IN STAND 
READY FOR POSTING 


T HE Federal Binder is a very strong and durable 

device and was constructed with the idea of 
producing a binder that was simple and easy, to oper- 
ate, with a mechanism which would be very difficult 
to get out of order, even when subjected to the hardest 
kind of usage. The ease and rapidity with which the 
Federal can be made ready for the posting period and 
then locked after the posting has been done, is another 
point in its favor, to say nothing of the quick selection 
of the accounts, and the splendid alignment of the sheets, 
all of which is obtained with the minimum of effort. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


CINCINNATI 
2062 Reapinc Roap 


CHICAGO 
24 AND 26 So. CLarK Sr. 
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Forty 


Equipment Service 
for Banks 


Do You Know What 
It Means to You? 


Richt AWAY you think we 
only want to sell you some- 

thing. That’s because you 

haven’t seen how we work. 


Barshal Equipment Service for Banks 
means that in addition to a real genuinely 
helpful service we actually help you earn 
profits with our equipment. 


Too strong astatement? No sir! We’ve 
accomplished just that for other banks. 
We are doing it now for sti!l others. We 

will do it for you. ‘The Barshal repre- 
sentative in your territory will show you. 


Write or wire—no obligation 


FA: EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND O 


Get Your Statements 
Out Early 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 
in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


The Pear! is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well- pape and 
nicely fini 


We also mre an ex- 
tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 
cutters, small bench 
shears and tablet 
resses for office and 
actory use. 
Write for further partic- 
ulars and prices 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 
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same idea should be extended to every 
line of business that lends itself to this 
form of education. I am confident 
that if that is done, this principle of 
business democracy will some day 
solve the problems between capital and 
labor.” 

Said D.C. Wills: ‘There can be no 
doubt that in the banking world the 
Institute has solved the problem of 
labor vs. capital, or employee vs. 
employer. If we had not had the 
Institute we might have had a bank 
employees’ union, and we might have 
set up a class barrier in banking that 
does not existnow. Instead, we have 
provided an educational system that 
has given to bank employees the means 
of climbing into the employer class, as 
well as the vision to enable them to 
take advantage of that opportunity.” 

That these statements reflect the 
opinion of the A. I. B. membership as a 
whole is evidenced by the now-famous 
Loyalty Resolution, adopted at the 
New Orleans convention in 1919, and 
since become the Institute platform. 
Its text deserves reprinting here: 

“Ours is an educational association 
organized for the benefit of the banking 
fraternity of the country, and within 
our membership may be found on an 
equal basis both employees and em- 
ployers; and in full appreciation of the 
opportunities which our country and 
its established institutions afford, and 
especially in appreciation of the fact 
that the profession of banking affords 
to its diligent and loyal members 
especial opportunities for promotion to 
official and managerial positions, and 
that as a result of the establishment 
and maintenance of the merit system 
in most banks a large number of In- 
stitute members have through indi- 
vidual application achieved ‘marked 
professional success, we at all times and 
under all circumstances stand for the 
merit system and for the paying of 
salaries according to the value of the 
service rendered. 

“We believe in the equitable co- 
operation of employees and employers 
and are opposed to all attempts to 
limit individual initiative and curtail 
production, and, insofar as our profes- 
sion is concerned, are unalterably 
opposed to any plan purporting to 
promote the material welfare of our 
members, individually or collectively, 
on any other basis than that of effi- 
ciency, loyalty and unadulterated 
Americanism.” 

The American Institute of Banking 
has more than 44,000 members. Its 
membership committee estimates that 
there is a total of perhaps 100,000 bank 
employees in the country to whom the 
Institute can give its full benefit. And 
if past activities of membership com- 
mittees are any criterion, the report at 
the 1922 convention in Portland, Ore., 
will be worth watching. 
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Given 100,000 men grounded in their 
calling as they must be grounded to 
get the A. I. B. certificate, given this 
group of men pushing up through their 
bank organizations by sheer ambition 
and accomplishment, and given a 
public impregnated with sound, com- 
mon-sense economic doctrine—and 
this bystander ventures that one need 
worry little about the future of Ameri- 
can banking. 


Indemnity: What will the 
Harvest Be? 


(Continued from page 12) 


cheapest market. Now that Germany 
is forced to offer us a market in which 
we can buy for nothing, we are told 
that our trade will suffer. 

“For my part I think the paradox is 
capable of simple explanation. It is 
not the payment of the German goods 
which constitutes an injury to our 
trade, but the German capacity to 
pay us. We force labor conditions on 
the German people which enable them 
in competition with us to produce 
goods of every kind cheaperthan we 
can. They must do this in order to 
pay their debt and we insist upon the 
payment of the debt under threats of 
the occupation of territory and of a 
blockade Thus we compel our trade 
rivals to live under conditions which 
enable them to undersell us in every 
foreign market. We shall receive, it 
is true, our share of the German in- 
demnity, which at its maximum would 
be about £80,000,000 a year, but the 
conditions which enable Germany to 
pay us this amount will enable her to 
imperil our export trade which, includ- 
ing invisible exports, is now well over 
£1,100,000,000 a year.” 

Mr. McKenna’s remedy is to compel 
Germany to supply England with 
natural products which can be pro- 
duced in Germany, such as coal, 
timber, potash, and sugar. This might 
solve the problem for England, but it 
would be disastrous to American ex- 
port trade, because we do not share in 
any such distribution of commodities 
and would not wish to even if we hada 
part of the reparation payments com- 
ing to us. What America wants is a 
free play of economic forces which will 
allow our manufacturers and our pro- 
ducers to offer their products in the 
markets of the world on an open, free 
and competitive basis with all other 
countries. What the present repara- 
tions plan and every alternative scheme 
so far offered fails to do is to provide 
such a free field. Until a plan is dis- 
covered which does not handicap the 
United States so greatly as the present 
scheme, it cannot be said that the 
problem has been equitably solved or 
that a permanent solution has been 
found. 

This whole problem is inextricably 
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linked up with the future repayment of 
Europe’s debt to the United States. 
Plans are now before Congress to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury the 
authority to arrange for the permanent 
funding of this huge total, but it is clear 
that no actual method of payment has 
so far been proposed that is workable. 
In fact, instead of proposing a plan 
that will allow Europe to repay us 
within a reasonable term of years, it 
is proposed to build a high tariff wall. 
This would tend to keep out European 
goods and might make impossible the 
liquidation of the debt, besides creat- 
ing a host of controversial problems 
which cannot be discussed in the space 
available here. 

As a result of the great expansion 
which has taken place since 1914, in 
America’s industrial machine, we are 
now able to produce approximately 
20 per cent more manufactured goods 
than our home market can consume. 
A market for this surplus must be 
found somewhere or we shall continue 
to have stagnation in the United 
States. Many are unable to see how a 
tariff wall can create a condition in the 
United States by which this huge sur- 
plus can be properly assimilated. 
What some of the tariff advocates 
propose is a sort of theoretical lifting 
of the country by its own bootstraps, 
without any reference to the effect 
produced here by conditions through- 
out the rest of the world. 

It may be that the tariff will be 
enacted into law and that a demonstra- 
tion of its workings will be fully 
witnessed. If the United States does 
anything to cut itself off from the rest 
of the world, the world will go on doing 
business somehow or other, but a large 
number of American manufacturers 


will have great difficulty in disposing 


of their products. We are no longer 
a self-contained economic unit. The 
war has taken us out of our com- 
paratively isolated position and made 
us an integral part of the world’s com- 
mercial and economical machinery. 
Our own recovery is part of a world 
process, not something that we can 


- Manage alone and without considera- 


tion for others. When Europe gets 
back on its feet we shall feel the effect, 
and in the exact proportion as we shall 
co-operate with Europe and the rest 
of the world will our own improvement 
proceed. 

It may appear that this article 
devotes most of its space to pointing 
out difficulties without at the same 
time offering much light on possible 
remedies. That is true, but it is only 
by getting a clear perspective of any 
problem that an adequate remedy 
may be thought out and put into 
action. First of all, we must re- 
member that every American farmer is 
interested in maintaining free markets 


for his products and that, if he sees | 


Byron Weston Company’s Products 


Byron Weston ComPany’s LINEN 
Recorp PAPER is unequalled for 
long, hard service. It is firm and 
flexible, with a perfect writing sur- 
face, smooth and hard. 


Bonp is a correspond- 
ence paper of the quality and 
standing of Byron Weston Com- 
pany’s Ledger Paper. For all high 
grade business purposes. 


Waver_y LEDGER is an excellent medium- 
priced commercial stock, corresponding in 
grade with the Flexo (hinged) Ledger Paper. 


We will be glad to send you sectional sample books of any or all of the papers 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


BUSINESS“CIRCLES 


DEFIANCE BOND 


Fiexo Loose Lear LEDGER PAPER 
has the famous Weston built-in-the- 
paper hinge. A convenient sheet 
of very high quality at a reasonable 
price. 


Typocount Linen LepGER PAPER 
is made especially for Machine 
Bookkeeping with unusual strength 
and flexibility. Writing surface par- 
ticularly adapted for machine work. 


What Comes After The Account Is Opened? 


Bringing in new savings accounts is the concern of every banker—proper acknowledg- 
ment of them is another matter—and quite as important. 
Our METAL DECORATED ACKNOWLEDGMENT CARDS offer an original 


taking care of this. Formal letters soon find the wastebasket, while these cards wi 


treasured for years. 


They are just the right size, artistically decorated with an embossed miniature reproduc- 
tion in metal of the well-known picture—THE GLEAN ERS—suggestive of THRIFT. 


Your bank name will be handsomely steel engraved, together with suitable text acknowl- 
edging the account, all complete with envelopes to match, ready for addressing. 
There is a mark of distinction for your bank in the use of these cards. 


We will be pleased to send you samples 


The Banking & Trust Associates 


Marshall Building, Cleveland 
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Forty-two 


BANK PRINTING SPECIALISTS 


CUSTOMERS’ CHECK BOOKS 
DETACHABLE BINDERS : COVERS 
STATEMENT AND LEDGER SHEETS 


In the stationery handed your customers, reflects the character and 
responsibility of your bank. 


We are specialists in our line and as such can give you service and 
workmanship unequalled elsewhere. 


Our 48 HOUR customers’ 
satisfied lot 


check book service means a 
of depositors. 


' Let us assume your 


stationery worries. 


Write for quotations on your present requirements, whether 


PRINTING OR BINDING. 
Let the AMERICAN QUALITY and SERVICE guide you. 


Am ERICAN Binpery ORPORATION 


BANK PRINTERS BINDERS 


RIVARD AND MAPLE STREETS DETROIT. MICH. 


Stronghart “Quad” Recording Bank 


(With Etched Brass Name Plate) 


RIGHT RIGHT 
In In 

Construction Price 
And And 
Efficiency Size 


ILLUSTRATION ACTUAL SIZE—WEIGHT 10 OZ. 

Takes Quarters, Dimes, Nickels and Pennies. Holds about $15.00 in coins. 
NOT TOO LARGE TO CARRY TO THE BANK OFTEN. IT IS ONE OF 
THIRTY TYPES OF POCKET AND HOME SAVINGS BANKS ILLUS- 
TRATED IN OUR 60-PAGE CATALOG. CATALOG AND SAMPLES SENT 
TO BANKING AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS UPON REQUEST. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
1510-12-14-16 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 


Stronghart Service Corporation, Affiliated Personal Solicitation | Savings Accounts Solicited 
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these markets shut off through ‘foreign 
retaliation against a high American 
tariff, he will make his views known in 
no uncertain language. We know 
that without prosperity for our 
farming population there can be no 
genuine national prosperity in this 
country. 

We know that as matters stand to- 
day the purchase of our goods by 
foreign countries is greatly handicapped 
by the fact that the dollar is every- 
where at a premium. This premium 
can be lowered and the sales of goods 
facilitated in two ways: by buying 
more foreign goods or by investing our 
funds abroad. There has lately arisen 
some opposition to the flotation of 
foreign loans in this country, the 
reason given being that American 
enterprise needs all the capital avail- 
able. This is a_ singularly short- 
sighted and inexact view of the case. 
It is true that every industry in 
America needs additional capital for 
expansion and betterment, but what 
good will these expansions and better- 


‘ments do if, by the time they are made, 


the country’s business has shrunk to 
such an extent that they are not 
needed? It all gets back to the fact 
that we are a part of a world in which 
the troubles of one member afflict all 
the rest, and that if we are to prosper 
we must help our neighbors to the very 
best of our ability. To say that we 
will help the rest of the world after we 
have restored our own prosperity is 
to say something that is economically 
impossible and which is, in a word, 
tommyrot. 

The fact is that foreign loans exert 
a direct effect on the foreign exchanges 
and that by restoring exchange to 
more normal quotations, we make it 
possible for foreigners to buy our 
goods. With the trade on which these 
goods are based they will be able to buy 
more goods and will be able, slowly but 
surely, to liquidate the great sums now 
owing to us both on governmental and 
private account. We are certain to 
face competition in selling our manu- 
factured goods all over the world— 
competition that is based on materially 
lower production costs than ours, 
especially in the case of Germany— 
but we can overcome this, as Secretary 
Hoover has recently pointed out, by 
concentrating on those lines of in- 
dustry in which American inventive 
genius and quantity production 
methods are without an equal. The 
world will always want our surplus 
food and cotton, if we make it possible 
for them to buy from us. What we 
need in this country is less politics 
and more economics in the carrying 
on of our national affairs, and there is 
excellent reason for believing that 
President Harding is acutely aware 
of this fact and is determined to act 
upon it. 
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Is This the Case With 
YOUR Bank? 


By Harvey A. BLopGetr 
JAMES H. COLLINS, in a recent article in The 


Saturday Evening Post says that in a certain eastern savings 
bank having 193,000 depositors there was less than one 
deposit per year for each depositor; and that every 
deposit and withdrawal cost the bank $1.60. 


He also quoted statistics showing that in a great 
industrial state 2,591,000 depositors visited the savings 
banks, on the average, 1.7 times a year, each, to deposit 
or withdraw, and that each transaction cost the banks 
more than a dollar. . 


He made the startling statement that the wage earner is 
accustomed to accumulate his money at home and visit the bank 
once or twice a year. And the figures seem to prove it. This will 
be a disappointment to those who believe the wage earner is a con- 
sistent pay day depositor. 

If this condition is general, and there is every reason to believe 
it is, does it not account in large measure for the vast amount of 
hoarded money we hear so much about? 


How is it with your bank? If you have kept no record of the 
number of savings transactions, count your deposit slips and with- 
drawal slips. 


How many times a year do your depositors make deposits, on the 
average? How much does each transaction cost you? 


And, while you are consulting these vital statistics of your bank, 


ascertain, also, how many new accounts your bank opens each year 


in proportion to close-outs. 


Obviously, if your depositors average the number of deposits per 
year quoted above, or even twice that; and if you can educate and 
inspire a large body of them to make frequent deposits, your deposits 
will greatly increase with little increase in overhead. 


And, by simply increasing the average balances of your depositors 
you will make your savings department much more profitable. 


The process will automatically reduce withdrawals and minimize 


the mortality of accounts. 
* ok * 


The Harvey Blodgett Company is making a splendid record in 
increasing the efficiency of savings depositors—and of savings 
departments as well. It likes to co-operate with banks that are 
willing to set high goals of achievement. It recommends that 
banks set as a mark a definite increase in a certain time—say 
double savings deposits in from three to five years. 


The operation of our plans is not an expense. It is an investment 


which returns the outlay, with profit, as our records prove. 


We will be glad to advise with any bank, anywhere, regarding our 
proved plans. 


‘Double your savings; it CAN be done.” 


District Offices: 


READ Mr. Blodgett’s 
Book ‘‘Double Your 
Savings; it CAN 
be done.’’ It is the 
most dynamic, the 
most constructive 
work on savings de- 
velopment ever pub- 
lished. It has caused 
nation-wide discus- 
sion of this yital 
subject. Bankswhich 
adopt the plans out- 
lined in this book will: 


1. Increase the number of 
deposits per depositor. 


2. Decrease the number of 
- withdrawals per deposi- 
tor. 


3. Decrease the cost per 
transaction. 


4. Minimize the mortality 
of savings accounts. 


5. Increase consistently 
the average balance per 
depositor. 


6. Increase the number of 
savings depositors. 


7. Increase the profit of 
the savings depart- 
ment. 


Order the book 
today on approval, 98 
pages, stiff boards, 


price one dollar, post 


paid. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 
Business Building for Banks 


OF 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK. BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 


DOUBLE 
It CAN be done 
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Bigs er Business 
Banks 


Now is the time for banks to render a 
public service to their communities and 
to their customers: Stimulate saving— 
stop the purchase of wildcat securities 
—keep closely in contact with your 
customers—reach out after new 
business with clean-cut, strong, direct 
advertising. 

You can print form letters, bulletins and notices 
—typewritten, handwritten, and illustrated— 


in your own office, without delay, almost with- 
out cost, with a 


Used by hundreds of banks. Easy to operate.” 


It prints 50 to 75 copies a minute. We have 
many samples of bank letters and advertising 
matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. We will gladly send copies 
of them on request. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with 
complete equipment on free trial 
to any bank. Use it. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at >. It will save 
its cost before you have to de- 
cide whether you want to keep 
it or not. Mail the coupon for 
booklet, samples and further 
details of this free trial offer. 
il the coupon NOW, 


+h, The Rotospeed Co. 
624 E. Third St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
624 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 


Pigase send me. witheus tion, 
details of your free trial offer _—. 
tive booklet and jes of work printed 
ve prin 
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Too Much Blind Firing Into 
the Air 


(Continued from page 16) 


was used in local weekly papers and 
magazines as a supplement to the 
newspaper advertisements. 

We had purchased for the other 
“backbone” campaign four folders 
which, although they were not quite so 
lurid as the newspaper copy, were 
designed to startle the recipient. The 
names of 1,000 of our good customers 
who were not using our safe deposit 
department facilities were chosen from 
our central files as a mailing list. 

Beginning shortly after the news- 
paper campaign opened, one of each of 
these folders went to each of the thou- 
sand once a week for a month. With 
the folder was sent a form letter calling 
attention to the folder enclosed, to the 
fact that the recipient used other 
facilities of our institutions, and point- 
ing out to him or her the advantages 
of the use of our safe deposit depart- 
ment for the protection of valuables. 
While this letter was a form letter, it 
was neatly addressed, signed by an 
officer of the bank and sent under 
two-cent postage. Naturally, this 
part of the campaign was the only one 
that could be checked specifically. 
Records were kept and the results were 
quite satisfactory. 

The supplementary campaign in 
street car cards followed the plan of 
newspaper advertising. On a black 
background, enlarged cuts of the news- 
paper clippings mentioned above were 
grouped with an overlay in red of our 
heading “In the Day’s News.” Copy 


_ below called attention to our safe 


depositservice, with thesignature in red. 

Our experience with this entire 
campaign proved to us the value of 
aiming at a certain objective and then 
bringing all our guns into play. As 
was said before, sometimes it is impos- 
sible to do this, but seldom is it 
impossible to build your campaign 
around one medium and then use at 
least one other as a supplement. 

The Liberty Loan and Victory Loan 
campaigns were probably the greatest 
examples of salesmanship through 
advertising ever put over in the 
United States. If you will remember, 
it was not a case of “‘firing guns into 
the air” then. Every form of adver- 
tising was pushed to the limit. 

There was long ago a certain man 
who, when he was about to die, called 
to him his sons and told them his end 
was near. He laid before him a 
number of sticks. One of them he 
picked up and snapped easily. He did 
the same with another. Then he 
took an entire bundle of four, and after 
binding them together, attempted to 
break the sticks. His strength was not 
sufficient. 

Aesop gives another moral to this 
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Reaching the 
Depositors 


The acquisition of new business is largely a 
matter of proper equipment. Direct adver- 
tising increases depositors and deposits and 
enables your bank to render greater service to 
the community. 


THE STANDARD 
Addressing Machine 


places direct advertising within the reach of 
every bank, large or small. It addresses enve- 
lopes, heads statements and does other tedious 
banking jobs—easily and cheaply. 

A simple attachment converts the Standard 
into a printing device for small bulletins and 
post cards, 

Addresses are cut on Samco Flexible Type- 
writer Stencils—on a regulartypewriter. Any- 
one can run off 1,200 envelopes an hour on 


the Standard. 


Write for sample of this ingenious 
Samco Flexible Typewriter Stencil 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 50-1. Main at Goodell St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch: 100 William Street, New York City. 


Representatives in these and other large cities: 


R. Wallace Burry, - 137 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 
R. W. Bowles Sales 
203 ly Street, Columbia, S. C. 


Exclusive territory for 
reliable dealers 


Wears like iron. Feels like kid. A 
to the eyes. No varnish to mar. Impervious to ink and 
Semple Section, showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


Most Important Invention 


In OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


wo 
— 


THE INLAID 


‘INO’ Writing Bed 


THE- 


NEW GUNN DESK 


Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 


eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 


Restful 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


“Thirty years builders of Desks’’ 


NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street. 


TO EVERY BANK 


"THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is 
the only financial magazine published that 
reaches one or more of the officers of every bank 


and trust company in the United States. 


It offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers 
interested in reaching this field effectively and 


economically. 
Write for rates and further information 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Detroit, Micuican 
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story, but isn’t it possible for us, as 
bank advertisers, to accept it as a 
lesson for ourselves? Cannot we 
take our “‘bundle of sticks’ — the media 
which we use—and bind it together 
with the twine of definite planning, 
thus strengthening the bundle and 
bringing greater results in revenue to 
our institutions? 


The Why of the Farmer 
Co-operatives 


(Continued from page 20) 


have had their wool made up into 
blankets and clothing at a small 
fraction of the usual cost. 

No class of farmers nor any section 
has been harder hit than the cotton 
producers of the South. All of the 
leading cotton states have organized 
state-wide co-operative cotton market- 
ing associations, and these are now 
being linked into a national organi- 
zation, under which will operate a 
national sales agency. 

Co-operative live stock shipping as- 
sociations are springing up everywhere 
to ioin the ranks of those that are 
already in profitable operation. A 
Committe of Fifteen is working outa 
plan for a national federation of these 
live stock selling agencies. In like 
manner the tobacco growers are joining 
together for mutual protection and 
profit; the fruit growers and the 
vegetable growers are talking of 
national sales agencies; and so the 
idea is spreading through all classes 
of farm producers. 

By this time you are probably 
asking, “How will all this farmers’ 
co-operative organization affect the 
banks?”’ 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
no ill will is nursed by any considerable 
number of farmers toward the banking 
profession. However, the farmer. is 
fully aware of the fact that too often he 
fails to get his share of the nation’s 
surplus capital for use in his business. 
Only 14 per cent of the paper 
discounted by the Federal Reserve 
System last autumn was agricultural 
paper, in spite of the fact that country 
banks, and many city banks, too, dug 
deep into their resources in order to help 
the farmer through the past year’s hard 
times and to get him started again on 
a new footing. So it is probable that 
the U. S. Grain Growers and some of 
the other marketing agencies will 
attempt to work out a system through 
which they can get more financial 
assistance for their farmer members 
than individual bankscanoffer. Short- 
time securities based on grain in storage 
in bonded warehouses will be issued 
and every other known means to give 
the farmer more money for working 
capital, while his products are being 
marketed in an orderly fashion, will be 
developed. It is not likely that farm- 


SYSTEMS ANSWER EVERY REQUIREMENT OF BANKS LARGE OR SMALL! 


before. 


of Banks to the 
oadaption of the 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER 


Because it is a system of unquestionable accu- 
racy and proved simplicity. 

Every necessary record is made in ONE OPER- 
ATION, thus eliminating ALL copying— and 
the 95 % of all errors, which accountants agree 
are attendant thereto. 

The original sheet is the permanent register— 
being bound in a special loose leaf binder. 

The Ticklers (Sheet 2), the Notices (Sheet 3) 
and the Makers and Endorsers Liability Records 
(Sheets 4 and 5) are detached from binder 
margins and separated for filing in a four drawer 
cabinet—Tickler and Notice according to due 
date; Liability records alphabetically. 

This insures perfect checking, simple filing, and 
a Liability Record that is up to the minute all 
the time—at your finger tips. 


Bank Too! 


Time saving, cost cutting and the redue- 
tion of errors to an absolute minimum are 
more essential, more vital, than ever 


Acute need for a better method of Note 
and Loan Registration has led hundreds 


ATION 


Write Today for Literature 


A postal card to us will place full particulars on the desk of any banker interested in 
knowing how to handle all Note and Loan work quickly, accurately and economically. 


THE UNION Savincs Systems Co. 


‘**Good Things for Banks’’ 


Lancaster, Pa. 


CaNnapbIAN DistrisutTors: Business Systems Ltp., TORONTO 
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Forty-six 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Separate for 
listed and unfisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use.a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 


The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH 


Absolute security 


to your loose leaves 


YALE lock, which is a part of 
the binder, holds every leaf as 


securely as though they were in a 
bound book. 


Only the man who holds the Yale key 
can insert or extract a leaf. 


These Loose Leaf Ledgers are all you would expect 
ofa Mann Product—made of steel, 100% expansion; 
of finest quality paper; with durable binding. 


Further information and illustrations sent on request. 


Blank Books——Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing. Printing, 
Engraving—Office Stationery and Supplies 


The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, Philadelphia, has 
been using Mann Yale 
Lock Loose Leaf Ledgers, 
as illustrated above, for 
many years. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


L New York Offices: 261 Broadway 
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ers will endeavor to establish many 
co-operative banks, even in states 
where they are legally possible. The 
disastrous North Dakota experiment 
is known to most wide-awake men of 
the soil. 

If these farmer co-operatives are 
successful, and there are many sound 
business men who predict that they 
will succeed, they will unquestionably 
make the farmer’s account a more 
desirable one in many ways. It is to 
be expected that he will realize more 
money for his products, and will there- 
fore have more to spend in his home 
town, or nearby city, and, in addition, 
more money to deposit and to invest in 
securities handled by banks. Much 
of the gamble will be taken out of 
farming if markets can be stabilized, 
and the farmer will be a better credit 
risk. He will probably always be in 
the market for all the funds that his 
home-town banks are willing to supply 
him. And if some of his long-time 
obligations can be arranged for through 
his co-operative association, it will 
make it all the better for banks that 
prefer to keep their accounts in a liquid 
state. 

It is not unlikely that the Federal 
Farm Loan limit will be raised from 
$10,000 to $25,000, which will lighten 
the burden of the farmer who is carry- 
ing mortgaged indebtedness. A bill 
to make this change is now before 
Congress. It is also quite possible 
that changes will be made in Federal 
Reserve regulations so that farmers 
will have easier access to money on 
long-time notes. Since most farmers 
get only one or two turnovers a year, a 
three months’ note is useless for all 
except the man who is so diversified 
that he has money coming in at all 
times of the year. Whatever happens, 
it would seem that the banking 
business has nothing to lose, while, on 
the other hand, there is much to gain 
if farming can be made a permanently 
profitable business. The small city 
and country town banks, naturally, 
will be the ones to profit most, but 
since farm paper travels everywhere, 
it will help all along the line. 

I can think of no better way to sum 
up the situation than to repeat the 
words of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, who is both a good farmer and 
a good business man. He said: 

“We have come to a time in our 
national life when our agriculture must 
be put on a sound economic basis. 
This is important if production is to be 
maintained and our people are to be 
fed at reasonable costs***. As large 
producers, our farmers have been the 
best in the world; as salesmen, they 
have been very poor***. This nation 
cannot hope to maintain its agriculture 
on a sound economic basis unless our 
farmers give attention to the selling 
end of their business.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 
MOONSHINE 


Oh I dreamt that I was a teller, 
In the bank beyond the moon — 
I fancied that the president 
Was sweeping up one noon— 
“Oh scrub that floor and make her 
shine!’’ 
I cried, “or very soon, 
You'll find you’re out of a job, b’gosh, 
In the bank beyond the moon!” 


Oh I dreamt I kept the general books 
In the bank beyond the moon— 
The bank examiner came at three, 
But we had closed at noon— 
And it wouldn’t have helped him a bit, 
b’ gosh 
If he’d come before, the prune! 
For we never allow examiners 
In the bank beyond the moon. 


Oh I dreamt I ran a ledger, 
In the bank beyond the moon — 
The old cashier was pounding his ear, 
And snoring a dreamy tune — 
So I whacked him one on his frowsy 
dome, 
The lazy old buffoon! 
And made him get down to work, 
b’gosh, 
In the bank beyond the moon. 


Oh I dreamt I was a collection clerk, 
In the bank beyond the moon— 
The chairman of the board came in 
A little after noon — 
He took me out for a scuttle o’ suds 
In the city’s best saloon — 
For he always drinks with the clerks, 
b’gosh 
In the bank beyond the moon! 


These are happy days for the man 
who likes to say “‘I told you so.” 


By the way, what has become of the 
old-fashioned socialist who wanted the 
workers to own the stock of the plant 
in which they worked? 


This process of liquidation surely 
does make many a borrower feel like a 
wet rag. 


He who laughs last laughs best, as 
the coupon said to the dividend. 


Son—Father, what is a preferred 
stock? 

Father—Any one of the stocks I 
don’t happen to own, my boy. 


Speaking of the well-known scraps 
of paper, how about equities in unim- 
proved real estate in the suburbs? 


Business operations are not always 
painful, but we often wonder just what 
they do to the fellow who goes down- 
town to have his abstract taken out. 


Make 
A Whirlwind Drive 
For New Business 

- at no greater cost 


Give your organization something worth while to 
work with, and go hard after new accounts. 


Unique arguments for new business are scarce. Your 
chief asset is safety —within the bank and without. 


Offer your prospective patrons the last word in pro- 
tection —Super-Safety Bank Checks. 


_ These checks are INSURED by a $1000.00 individual 
bond presented to each depositor without extra charge. 


Heretofore many have not realized the dangers of 
check-raising — thirty million dollars worth in one 
year. But a little talking causes people to appreciate 
greater security, and with Super-Safety Checks, you 
win—absolutely. P 
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— have seen ‘‘Super- 
Safety”? ads in the 
png leading magazines. Every- 
a body reads them—everywhere. 


Let Our Representative Take Your Order 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Adding — Bookkeeping — Calculating 


Analysis 


ANALYSIS 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
TULSA OF LAHOMA 
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As the transit letter comes to the Analysis Department, the girl 
in charge of this work stamps the foot of the transit letter, as shown 
above. She then runs through the letier, adding on the Burroughs 
Calculator all the items that will be collected through the local 
clearing house. She also segregates items which take one, two, 
three or more days for collections. The totals of these groups equals 
the total shown on the transit letter. 

After the transit letters have been analyzed in this manner, the 

ator carries these totals to the analysis sheet. To get the entry 
or Total Deductions, she reduces the “float” items to a one-day 


basis by multiplying the two-day items by two, the three-day by 
three and more than three day by four. When these multiplica- 
tions are completed,.the Burroughs Calculator gets the total, which 
is entered inthe Total Deductions column. The Ledger Balance 
is copied from the regular country correspondent ledger account 
for that day. 

By totaling the actual daily balances, the Burroughs Calculator 
operator getsthe net balanceonwhichthe bank pays interest and which 
is by subtracting the total “‘float’’ from the Gross Balance. 
The strip on the right is sent to the correspondent bank. 
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Correspondent Bank Accounts 


One Girl, Using a Burroughs Calculator, Figures Interest 
Earning Balances on All Accounts in Three Hours Daily 


i "aor cet-‘aychud interest accurately on country correspondent bank accounts is a per- 


plexing problem in many banks. 


It is a problem that the Exchange National 


Bank of Tulsa has solved so completely that it requires only three hours working 
time of one girl each day to handle this job. And it takes this girl only a day and a half 
at the end of the month to figure interest, income, earnings, expense and profit or loss on 
each of 100 correspondent accounts. ; 


This one girl, using a Bur- 
roughs Calculator, gets in the 
shortest possible time informa- 
tion of the utmost value to 
the bank. She protects the 
bank, also, from overpayment 
of interest which might be 
possible if actual interest-bear- 
ing balances were not figured. 
In other words, her analysis 
shows the actual condition of 
each account each day with a 


W. JACOB, vice-president of the 
e Exchange National Bank writes: 


“Figure work in our Analysis Depart- 
ment is handled by one young lady who 
uses a Burroughs Calculator. She handles 
approximately 1000 items an hour during 
the time she is actually working on the 
analysis. At the end of the month it 
requires only a day and a half for her to 
close the analysis and compute interest 
on these 100 correspondent accounts. 

“Our experience in handlingour analysis 
has been very satisfactory.” 


enormous volume of business 
for its correspondent banks. 


To insure speed and 
accuracy in handling these 
large accounts, as well as in 
handling more than 10,000 
checking accounts, this bank 
has standardized on Burroughs 
equipment. However, vari- 
ous methods of handling 
interest figuring and analysis 
work were investigated before 


detailed summary at the end 


the Burroughs method was 


of the month. 


The correspondent banks know, too, that the 
Exchange National Bank has an accurate and 
adequate system of interest figuring which allows 
interest on the exact balance actually in the bank, 
exclusive of “float” items. They receive a “strip” 
each month that shows the daily balances on which 
interest is paid. 


Depositors’ accounts are handled in the same 
manner, although the Exchange National Bank 
analyzes only a selected group of accounts each 
month. The operator of the Burroughs Calculator 
handles these as miscellaneous jobs during the day— 
so fast and simple is the task with this machine. 


The Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, located 
in the heart of the Oklahoma oil fields, handles an 


adopted. Now the Burroughs 
Calculator is considered just as essential in handling 
non-listing figure jobs as are the Burroughs Adding 


and Bookkeeping Machines in other departments 
of the bank. 


This satisfaction with the Burroughs Calculator 
expressed by the Exchange National Bank is only 
typical of the satisfaction experienced by banks all 
over the country. With its speed and accuracy 
in handling important figuring jobs, this little 
Burroughs machine has proved conclusively that it 
is an essential bank machine. 


Ask your Burroughs salesman to show you 
the Calculator and to demonstrate it on your 
own analysis work. Investigation will not obligate 
you. 
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Quick Interest Figu 


ring At 


Many Banks Have Removed the RM. of Interest i ae 
And Speeded Up the Work by Using Burroughs Calculators 


ANK officials and employees naturally dread the approach of an interest period. 
Even in small banks it means a peak load of figuring that calls for extra help or 


overtime. 


Figuring interest is a detail job that requires only the accurate answer. 


Inmost cases itis no 


more than a simple multiplication—never more than an addition and a multiplication. But 
the burden comes with having to perform even these simple multiplications 25,000 to 50,000 


times, depending upon the number of accounts bearing interest. 


With every other system 


there is some scratch-pad figuring that slows up the work and opens an avenue for errors. 


Yet interest figuring is a job 
that must be done—so why 


not do it the easiest way? welbane 


Burroughs Calculators go 
straight to the answer in the 
quickest possible time. | 
While the average clerk is 
setting down the figures, the 
Burroughs Calculator operator 
has the answer. There is no 
waste motion, no waste of | 


our work. 


time and above all—nochance 
for errors. 


HE First National Bank of St. Louis 


“Interest on savings accounts is figured 
so rapidly with the Burroughs Calculator 
that the additional work twice a year is 
absorbed without the slightest trouble. 
The Calculators are used for many other 
jobs so that they effect a great saving in 


“The Burroughs Calculator has proven 
beyond a doubt that it belongs to a bank 
as much as the other machines of the 
Burroughs family.” 


subtraction or division to do 
this machine will do it 
speedily, accurately and easily. 


The Burroughs Calculator 
permits you to extend to 
every nook and corner of 
your bank the same efficiency 
provided by Burroughs Adding 
and Bookkeeping Machines. 
It is portable—weighs only 
11 pounds—and can easily be 
carried to any desk or any 


figure job in your bank. A 


Hundreds of banks have 
come to use Calculators as the fastest and most 
accurate method of figuring interest. Interest figur- 
ing periods in these banks mean little more than 
ordinary routine for the interest and analysis de- 


partments. Yet they get the work done and they 
KNOW it is done right. 


Whether you figure interest monthly, quarterly 
or semi-annually a Burroughs Calculator will more 
than pay its own way in time and labor saving on 
this one job alone. Then, during other periods, it is 
available for analysis work and many miscellaneous 
jobs. Wherever you have addition, multiplication, 


thorough trial of this little 
non-listing machine will convince you that it is an 
essential bank machine—just like other members of 
the Burroughs family. 


Don’t let the next interest-figuring period slip by 
without giving the Burroughs Calculator a trial. Get 
your Burroughs salesmanon the telephone now so that 
he can have the machine in your office before the peak 
load of semi-annual interest figuring is upon you. 
Let him prove to you on your own work in your own 
office that a Burroughs Calculator will handle your 
interest figuring faster and more accurately than 
you can handle it in any other way. 


Burroughs 
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Western 
Venetian 


Blinds. 


For Better 
Daylight 


A combined window shade 
and awning that gives supreme 
satisfaction in bank windows. 


If you have windows ex- 
a) posed to the sun you should 
have these blinds. 


They will keep your bank 
cool and comfortable all sum- 
mer and light and cheery the 
year ’round. 


Send for .our new illus- 
a trated catalog. If prices are 
wanted please send the 
approximate sizes of your 
windows. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


2700 Long Beach Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Illinois 
ee. 602 Wells Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. New York City 
co. 128 N. Wells Street Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-S0M-9-21 ADV, (Be228) 
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Here’s a new L. B. 
filing service for you— 


One of the most important things that Library Bureau has to 
sell is the specialized work of its Department of Indexing and 
Filing. The work of this Department is divided into the following 


classes :— 


Actual installation of filing 


cludes installation of card ledg- 
systems, including instruction 


ers, with transfer of balances, if 


of your employees. 


Reorganization of unsatisfac- 
tory files and filing departments. 


Preparation of card records of 
all kinds, either in your office or 


desired. 
Guiding of card listsand prepa- 
ration of special guide copy. 


Reading card lists for correct 
filing arrangement. 


an L. B. office. The service in- 


Combining card records. 


We believe that this is a type of filing service which has no parallel. 


Write for folder No. 612 describing this service 


Card and filing 


Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. DISTRIBUTORS 


Fall River, 29 Bedford street 

Hartford, 78 Pearl street 

Houston, 1116 Texas ave. 
Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. 


Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. 
Vrovidence, 79 Westminster street 
Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. 
St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. 
St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade 


Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street 

Baltimore, 14 Light street 
irmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson 
County Bank bldg 


F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
Oakland, 305 Thirteenth stree*. 


° Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. McKee & Wentworth, 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. Ang 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street 508 ‘Republic Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. tite. 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade 


Syracuse, 401- 407 Gurney bldg. 
Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Washington, 743 15th reek, N. W. 
Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. 


Birmingham Cardiff 


Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South 
New Orleans, 512 Camp street 

Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street 
Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester 


Columbus, 20 South Third street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. 


Parker Bro 
109 Field street 


‘Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 
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When the system’s out of gear 


You can’t beat machine bookkeeping for quick 
action; but you can hinder its speed with binders 


and supplies that do not fit the needs of your 
business. 


It’s our business to know what the modern book- 
keeper does need. We've studied his growing 
requirements for 33 years. 25 years ago, we in- 
vented the loose-leaf ledger; that made machine 
booking possible. We’ve set the pace since. 


Our men are trained—with offices in 52 cities— 
one is near you. Call upon us to counsel with 


you; we may be able to save you a lot of trouble 
and expense. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Service offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


This new machine 
bookkeeping binder 
is a*big advance in 
keeping books 
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